














It’s the 29th Month! 


The upward trend in subscrip- 
tions to Missrons still continues. 

Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent denominational year, May, 
June, July and August, all brought 
net gains. September also joined 
the procession. The month 
brought a total of 1,167 subscrip- 
tions as compared with 1,037 for 
September a year ago, or a gain of 
130 for the month. 

September was thus the 29th 
consecutive month to register a 
net gain in the number of Mis- 
sions’ subscribers. 

The peak subscription period is 
just ahead. November, December, 
January, are the heaviest months 
of the year. Nearly 15,000 annual 
subscriptions expire during this 
period. 

If yours is among them, will you 
not kindly renew your subscrip- 
tion promptly and thus help main- 
tain this upward trend? 





BILHORN 
FOLDING ORGANS 


Noted for durability and 
long service because of 
superior materials, work- 
manship, volume, tone 
quality, strength and 
sturdiness. 


Write for Circulars 
and Prices 


BILHORN BROS. 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage, Ill. 








September Picture Contest 


The picture published on page 446 
in September issue showed Church 
Street in Charleston, South Carolina. 


Prize Winners: Mrs. Harriet F. 
Rosebrough, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mary 
B. Dorland, Buffalo, N. Y.; and Ger- 
trude B. Anthony, Pomona, Cal. 


Honorable Mention: Mrs. J. F. 
Heckman, Ottawa, Kans.; Mrs. J. L. 
Hill, Weedsport, N. Y.; Mrs. Eva J. 
McConnell, Lexington, Ill.; Mrs. Al- 
bert Orman, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Henrietta K. Hitchcock, Cheshire, 
Mass.; Mrs. W. O. Anderson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mrs. Thomas H. Ashcroft, 
Corona, Cal.; and Mrs. A. M. Gregg, 
Milton, Pa. 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 301 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Pa 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


George Pitt Beers is Secretary of the 
Home Mission Society. 

Hugh Chamberlin Burr is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Detroit. 
A.C. Hanna isa missionary in Burma, 
in service since 1914. He is a grandson 
of Adoniram Judson. 

Mrs. F. P. Leach, prize winner, lives 
in Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Frank W. Padelford is Secretary of 
the Baptist Board of Education. 





A FRIENDLY SUGGESTION 

You will surely enjoy this issue. 

Why not subscribe for a friend? 
Address: MISSIONS 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 
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churches. 


schools and colleges. 








Appointed by the Northern Baptist 
Convention for observance in all the 


1. To stimulate interest among young 
people in securing an education. 


2. To develop interest in our Baptist 


3. To make Baptists education-minded. 


BAPTIST EDUCATION DAY 
Sunday, December 1, 1935 


How may it be observed? 


Recess. 


For material, address 


THE BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


2. By an educational program at the 
Young People’s meeting. 


3. By a reception to students who have 
returned home for Thanksgiving Day 








1. By special sermons on Education. 
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QUESTION BOX 


NOVEMBER 


and sonestenalie’ ea The 
contest is open only to subscribers. 

1. What happened on March 
28, 1919? 

2. What magazine has a circu- 
lation of 3,000 copies? 

$. What will continue to merit 
generous support? 

4. What city was bedecked 
with flags? 

5. What is Luminatorul? 

6. What are recognized as pow- 
erful educative forces? 

7. Who exists in a miserable 
fashion? 

8. Where are the Julian Alps? 

9. Who is not yet 40 years old? 

10. Whose portrait appears on a 
new postage stamp? 

11. What country has 51 Bap- 
tist churches? 

12. What will be kept standing 
for 30 days? 

18. Who is Mrs. Clifford Jeans? 

14. What do the figures 50,475 
represent? 

15. Who broadcast six ad- 
dresses over the radio? 

16. What is a superb text for a 
mission study class? 

17. What will celebrate its 
tenth anniversary next year? 


18. Where is Westminster Col- 
lege? 





Prizes for 1935 


r correct answers to ove question in all 
m..§ January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year's subscription to M yee or @ Worth- 
while missionary book be ai 
Answers should be kept vat home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. 
order to be eligible for a yo both the p. 
swers and the é numbers on which answers 


wil be awarded. All answers m 
not later than January 1, 1936, to teostve credit. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
ni ‘oreign 


F 
States Canada Countries 
le Copies..... $1.25 $1.50 $1 75 
i ae B or more) 1.00 1.25 1.50 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Bills 
coing stamps sent at sender’s risk. Make ry 
Postal or Express Orders payable 
pm y ‘to MISSIONS. 
en you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you hare 
no done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to ro boy anager; if there is none, send 
directly Please sign your name exact 
as ‘pe 3 on —_ yd address label, 
es a subs o has already re- 
mw. may _ receive this Plank the renewal 
having reached us after this co 4 copy contatni ning 
the blank has been mailed. 
and the new address when seamed 
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UALIFIED students at FRANKLIN COLLEGE are eligible for 
the Newspaper laboratory classes where emphasis is placed on the 
editorial round table. 


Practical newspaper reporting and editing is emphasized. Metropolitan 
and state newspapers are studied in detail. 


Students edit copy, write headlines and arrange front page make-up. 


Students in FRANKLIN COLLEGE Department of Journalism pub- 
lished more than 50,000 words last year. 


Class members supplied column material for a daily editorial column 
entitled, “College Forum.” 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE—did you know that 


Journalism touches every realm of human activity worth 
telling to other people? 


Trained observation consists in using all your senses to their 
maximum capacity? 


Nearly all courses in your college curriculum are applicable to 
practical journalism? 


Some of the most powerful living statesmen and diplomats 
were trained as journalists? 


Newspapers are recognized by educators and social leaders as 
powerful educative forces, and this responsibility enhances the 
need for competently trained reporters and editors? 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE offers a program to journalism students which 
will supply sufficient background material for professional study. 


For further information write to 
PRESIDENT W. G. SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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@ November, 1935 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


If the Democratic National Com- 
mittee should take a picture of a 
ragged Negro in a Southern cotton field 
and place it beside one of the President 
and then ask the question, “Can you 
guess which of the two is a Demo- 
crat?” the answer would be fairly 
easy. But it would hardly be a state- 
ment of general truth. I feel that the 
picture on the June cover of Missions 
is to some extent analogous. As this 
type of missionary advertisement 
seems rather general, I am taking the 
liberty of making a protest. All of us 
appreciate very much the type of 
magazine you are giving us and we dis- 
like seeing it given to this type of 
propaganda, despite the fact that it is 
all too common in missionary litera- 
ture. Sometime ago an educated Ben- 
gali gentleman called my attention toa 
picture of his wife with that of another 
young woman of similar culture and 
placed alongside a picture of two de- 
cidedly underprivileged Hindu women, 
and labelled, ““A Study in Contrasts.” 
It was the opinion of the gentleman 
that this sort of presentation is very 
unfair. Of course I do not mean to im- 
ply that you would deliberately mis- 
represent the case; we all know that 
you would not. But it is my conviction 
that some of our missionary propa- 
ganda is misrepresentative. There are, 
of course, types of studies in contrasts, 
“before and after’ pictures, etc., 
which can be used with all fairness, but 
not the type. which appears on the 
June cover. Let me say again that we 
appreciate Missions and assure you 
that we are boosters, and not the 
knockers that a letter like this might 
appear to make us.—G. B. Harris, 
Jamshedpur, India. 


= 


In the June issue there was a criti- 
cism of Missions for reviewing Prof. 
John Dewey’s book, A Common Faith. 
I want to thank you for this review for 
it led me to the purchase of the book 
which I have read with interest and 
profit although not necessarily with 
approval of its contents. Inasmuch 
as the battle of evangelical Christian- 
ity is to be with humanism in the next 
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generation, it is surely wise for its de- 
fenders to acquaint themselves with 
the issues involved. I purchased and 
read two other books reviewed in this 
same issue because of Missions’ in- 
telligent and discriminating evaluation 
of them, Dean Mathews’ Barrows 
Lectures, Christianity and Social Proc- 
ess, and Professor Montague’s Inger- 
soll Lecture, The Chance of Surviving 
Death. I trust that Missions will con- 
tinue this valuable monthly feature. 
—Robert W. Van Kirk, Pomona, Cal. 


I have just finished reading the 
September issue of Missions. I was 
very much interested in the story of 
the Colorado Springs Convention, the 
pictures making iteven more appealing. 
It is the best report I have ever read. 
I think I enjoyed reading the story 
even more than I would have enjoyed 
attending the Convention.—Mrs. K. I. 
Welch, Elgin, Ill. 


We framed the entire September 
cover (Colorado Springs Convention 
Sunrise Service) with its perpetual 
advertisement for Missions, and all 
that appears upon it. It now hangs in 
our church building. We think this is a 
good idea. If you like it, pass it on. We 
greatly appreciate the magazine.— 
Rev. A. W. Lee, Ada, Kansas. 


Note.—To Pastor Lee, thanks 
for a fine suggestion. See page 576. 
—Ep. 





BAPTIST 
PERIODICALS 


for 


BAPTIST CHURCHES 
They train for Baptist leadership 
an Cg Ry Beg Bae our seemees to keep in line 


program. 
They are Biblia, evangelistic, practical. 


They a 

They hel; eee to ke better teachers. 
It ne as tee oy Ngee to have Baptist 
| bogey rs in the class as it is to 

a Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 


The American 
Baptist Publication Society 
1701- ee Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 re Michigan sig Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
505 New World Life Bidg., Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 
Order from Our Nearest House 
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A Stone for Bread 


A Cartoon By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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] Dates and tyrants have been crying for war—but 
not the people. They have been too hungry—too troubled 
—too despairing. 

It is evident to the careful observer that today the people 
are not crying for war in any part of the earth. They are crying 
for bread and the militarists are giving them a stone. 

What has possibly been reported as enthusiasm for war on 
the part of any people today are the clattering sounds of cun- 
ningly engineered mobs. These consist mostly of ambitious, 
petty, military leaders and their following of hollow-headed 
riff-raff. 

The tradesman, the artisan, the peasant, the real PEOPLE, 
are not in such mobs. They are at home, fearful, incredulous, 
hungry. Hatred and greed are ready to plunder them afresh, 
while love is crucified again upon a thousand hills. 

And yet there are those among us who say that they no 
longer see any reason or need for a world-wide Christian pro- 
gram. 

The only power that will ever stifle greed and choke violence 
is the redeeming power of a crucified Christ—Cuarizs A. 
WELLS. 









































TOP: The Suez 
Canal. About 
300,000 Italian 
soldiers have 
passed through 
on their way to 
Ethiopia 


CENTER: Victor 
Emmanuel Mon- 
ument in Rome. 
The wreaths in 
front indicate the 
tomb of Italy’s un- 
known soldier in 
the World War 
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Le ferree Legioni della «XXI li Marzes 
partono oggi da Napoli per. I’Africa Orientale 
dove, implacabile,s -afferma lavolonta fascista 


La cronaca della partenza sara radiodiffusa i in. tutta Italia. 
PARTENZA DEL *SATURNIA, ==: nie SS A 
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lrony and Hope on Armistice Day 


] INGLED feelings of irony and hope must 
| accompany this month’s observance of 

Armistice Day. There is irony in that 
only 17 years after humanity was as- 
sured that the great war was fought to 
end all war, another war has begun in Africa. 
There is hope in that the League of Nations thus 
far apparently has succeeded in localizing the 
conflict and has prevented the fires of war from 
spreading across the earth. 

Of this new war in Africa, to which the article 
on pages 520-525 devotes special attention, two 
aspects should be of serious concern to Christian 
people everywhere. 

War in Africa means that the world is again 
seeing conflict between so-called Christian na- 
tions. Italy is predominantly Roman Catholic. 
Ethiopia adheres to Coptic Christianity. About 
six million Ethiopians are members of the Ortho- 
dox Ethiopian Church which dates back to the 
5th century. For these two nations, each pro- 
fessing allegiance to the Prince of Peace, to war 
against each other is as appalling as it should be 
shameful to all Christendom. 

The second aspect is of similar seriousness. The 
over-powering race problem enters the picture. 
Full of ominous meaning are the words of General 
Jan Smuts, Minister of Justice in South Africa: 





Invasion of Ethiopia by Italy will arouse anxious 
feelings all over Africa between whites and blacks. 
We have seen what effect the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904-1905 had in raising feeling between Europe 
and Asia, between white and yellow. This Ethiopian 
adventure by Italy may be most far-reaching in its 
effect on the African mind. It may raise intense 
racial and color feeling and make the position of the 
European in Africa much more difficult. It may 
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spread all over the African continent. Every black 
man will sympathize with Ethiopia. 


For 40 years Italy has looked covetously to- 
ward Ethiopia. Ten years agoits King, Haile 
Selassie, said to the League of Nations: 


Throughout our history we have seldom met with 
foreigners who did not desire to possess themselves 
of Ethiopian territory and to destroy our independ- 
ence. But come what might, we have always stood 
proud and free upon our native mountains. 


In the history of European exploitation per- 
haps the time has now come when the last re- 
maining independent kingdom in Africa must 
lose its liberty. On the other hand, perhaps 
Ethiopia, free for a thousand years, may defeat 
Italy’s purpose and retain her independence. 

Whatever the outcome, which at the time these 
lines are written no man can predict, racial forces 
are being unleashed. Tides of color are destined 
to rise higher. Antagonism between white and 
black, and between white and yellow, as a sym- 
pathetic accompaniment, will become intensified. 


The cause of Christian brotherhood among the 


races is being placed in jeopardy. Dr. R. W. Sock- 
man, noted radio preacher, said in his sermon on 
September 29th, “If the nations let Mussolini 
have his way with Ethiopia, it will almost spell 
the doom of the white Christian missionary en- 
terprise abroad.” 

With hope we hail the League of Nations. 
Were it not functioning, another world war would 
already be upon us. With irony we approach an- 
other Armistice Day. The war spirit is still abroad 
in the earth. More zealously than ever must we as 
followers of Jesus Christ work to eradicate it and 
thus bring on a real and lasting reign of peace. 
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262 250,000,000 


Something to Remember 
on Armistice Day 


HE pictogram on this page, reproduced by 

courtesy of The United States News, an inde- 
pendent weekly published in Washington, tells 
vividly the story of America’s share in the cost of the 
World War. 

The white crosses represent the human cost, 
50,475 killed in action or dead from wounds, 234,300 
wounded, and hundreds of thousands of others on 
government compensation rolls for ailments resulting 
from war participation. The human cost paid by 
widows and orphans is not included. 

The steel helmets represent respectively the finan- 
cial cost before July 2, 1921, when war with Ger- 
many was formally declared by Congress to be 
ended, and the cost since then, a grand total of 
almost $55,000,000,000. Included in the figures are 
the repudiated debts to the former Allies, interest on 
our own national debt incurred for financing the 
war appropriations to wounded veterans, pensions, 
bonus payments, etc. 

And billions more must be paid. It has been esti- 
mated that in the year 2018 the United States Gov- 


The hieb cost of America’s paveidiuition in the World War 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 





Direct Cost of 
AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 
in the World War 


7) apven Peace Thearh 
7 ae NB. 008 0.000 


ernment will still be paying expenses that grew out 
of the great war. Today pensioners of the war of 
1812 are still on government pension rolls. 

As reported in The United States News, Senator 
Champ Clark told the Senate that in the World War 
“the United States cast away without hope of 
recompense more than 10% of its national wealth; 
England squandered more than 30% of hers; France 
50% and Germany 50% of her wealth.” 

Here is food for thought on Armistice Day. 


Government Schools in China 
Enrol Nearly 12,000,000 Children 


ATEST statistics on the state of education in 
China show marvelous progress during the past 

20 years. In 1912 there were 2,793,633 pupils in the 
grade schools. Today there are 11,667,888, according 
to a report by Chancellor Lo Chia-lun of the govern- 
ment’s National Central University in Nanking. 
Similarly remarkable is the growth in universities. 
In all China in 1912 there were only four, exclusive 
of mission colleges. Now there are 82 government 
universities and 29 special colleges. In 1912 the 
government appropriated only $755,750 for these 
institutions. Last year’s appropriations totalled 
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$34,650,000. While these figures seem impressive, 
the educational facilities they reflect are still woe- 
fully inadequate for a population of 450,000,000. 
The time is still far in the future when mission 
schools and colleges with their high scholastic stand- 
ards, character-building influence and Christian 
emphasis will no longer be needed in China. 


Russia Discovers Something is Missing 
in Marriage and Family Life 
CCORDING to press reports Soviet Russia is 
’ discovering that banishing religion and abol- 
ishing the Ten Commandments is not producing the 
high type of Communist society that was expected. 
Recently The New York Herald Tribune quoted 
from an editorial in The Moscow Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, magazine of the Young Communists: 

We brand as anti-communist the conduct of 
those young people who act as if they were 
only boarders in the homes of their mothers 
and fathers, who are rude to their elders, and 
who forget the duties of sons and daughters. 


This is not stated in the noble form in which Moses 
first declared the Fifth Commandment at Sinai, but 
it at least gives it belated recognition and reflects one 
phase of Russia’s present campaign to rehabilitate 
the family and family life. 

Moreover, having removed the sanctity from mar- 
riage and having made divorce so easy and cheap 
that, as quoted in the same paper, “it is easier to get 
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a divorce than to arrange for the transport of a can 
of kerosene from Moscow to a nearby summer cot- 
tage,” Russia is discovering that family life is in 
danger. On the plea that every girl should be 
valued not only as an engineer, textile worker, para- 
chute jumper, doctor, or subway tunnel digger, but 
also as a future mother, the authorities are trying 
to discourage men from using the easy marriage 
and divorce laws to acquire a new wife every year 
because the women are avoiding motherhood. They 
fear they will be left to take care of the babies after 
the husband has gone his way. The same Moscow 


“paper states the marriage situation realistically: 


Today a man eats his breakfast, goes to the 
movies, gets married, pays his trade-union 
dues, gets a divorce,—just a string of ordinary 
events in a single day. A wedding is not con- 
sidered an important event. It is like going to 
lunch. Need‘one be surprised at the large num- 
ber of operations to prevent birth? Often a 
woman is afraid to have a child because she has 
no confidence in her husband. She is his third 
wife, and how does she know he will not return 
from his vacation with a fourth wife? 


Thus Russia is coming to recognize anew that in 
order to be happy, enduring, and fruitful, marriage 
and family life need something more than the signa- 
tures of two people in a marriage registry. That miss- 
ing essential vanished when Russia proceeded to dis- 
card religion. 


Remarkable Remarks 


IF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN ITALY AND ETHIOPIA 
leads to a world struggle between the white and black 
races, the very existence of humanity will be threat- 
ened.—Emperor Haile Selassie. 


>, 
“ 

IF THE PEOPLE SINCERELY WISH FOR PEACE, it must 
be possible for governments to maintain it—A dolf 


Hitler. 

se 
BETWEEN CHRIST AND WAR there is unalterable op- 

position; there cannot possibly be harmony.—C. W. 

Gilkey. 


o, 
“~ 


Tue Wortp War DID NOTHING except to breed the 
war spirit that continues today. Christians must set 
themselves to defeat this spirit and must organize 
till that is accomplished —Bishop Titus Lowe. 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF US who are going to be 
conscripted into jail instead of into the Army in the 
next war. The governments fooled their people in 
1914 because the people did not understand what 
war is. But they cannot fool the people any longer. 
—John Haynes Holmes. 


ae 
Curist or Carsar? This is the question of all 


questions before the world.—Michael Williams. 


>, 
“~ 


THE WHOLE TROUBLE WITH THE WORLD in the past 
few years has been that we have tried to run it on a 
moral basis but we have been short .of morals.— 
President George B. Cutten. 


ote 
AMERICA IS AFFLICTED with the bad citizenship of 
good men.—George W. Truett. 
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Between Italy and Ethiopia 


A travel narrative of a brief visit to the land of 
Mussolini, with impressions of Italy’s war plans, 
and a statement of the reasons back of the Italian- 
Ethiopian crisis which for many weeks has furnished 
front-page newspaper publicity throughout the world 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


ATE in August an Italian steamship 
carried me to Naples. On the first 
day out I ordered fruit for luncheon 
dessert. When the steward brought a 
tray filled with oranges, peaches, ba- 
nanas, grapes and figs, I asked him 
q facetiously whether this was Ethiopian 
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“Not yet,” he replied; “but soon 
Italy will have fruit and many other 
things from Ethiopia.” 

And then he went on to say that 
after the next round trip of the ship, he would in 
all probability be summoned to army service 
and would be on his way to Africa. 

From that first introduction until some weeks 
later when at night I crossed the frontier from 
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The Arch of Constantine in Rome. There is reason to 
think that Mussolini would like to march his African 
legions in triumph through this arch 
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Map of Africa, reproduced by courtesy of The New 

York Times, showing how the continent is divided up 

among European powers. Only Liberia and Ethiopia 
are still free 


Italy into Yugoslavia, the Italian-Ethiopian 
crisis, which for months has filled pages of space 
in American newspapers and for which the 
League of Nations at its September meeting in 
Geneva found only a compromise solution, was 
always before my attention. It was ever present; 
in fact, inescapable. 

On the same ship the steward in the lounge 
talked constantly to all who would listen. He 
stressed Italy’s need for expansion and the neces- 
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ABOVE: Government building in Rome in which 
Mussolini has his office. From the litile balcony he 
makes speeches to the assembled crowds in the square 


BELOW: St. Peter’s Church in Rome, the largest 
cathedral on earth. To the right are the Vatican 
palaces and art galleries. This whole area is now 
Vatican City under the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
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sity of her “civilizing” expedition to Africa. He 
was well versed in the subject. He was aware of 
Britain’s interest in the conflict and of the 
strategic importance of Lake Tana which con- 
trolled the water supply of British Sudan and 
Egypt. With evident bitterness of soul, he de- 
plored England’s command of the Mediter- 
ranean through her control of Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, the Suez Canal, all of them obstacles in 
the way of Italy’s expansion. 

Among the passengers was an English cavalry 
captain. He had been on vacation in America 
and was suddenly summoned to rejoin his regi- 
ment in Egypt. He did not know the reason but 
could only surmise that England was getting 
ready for eventualities. Later in Rome I met a 
man from Malta who spoke of increased naval 
activity in this island outpost of Britain’s im- 
mense empire and practically at Italy’s front 
door. Another passenger was a retired English 
official. He was returning to his home in South- 
ern France. With long experience in many sec- 
tions of the British Empire, he saw behind the 
newspaper headlines diplomatic secrecies that 
were destined to shape the future of the whole 
world. Long and earnest was my conversation 
with an American engineer journeying back to 
Northern Rhodesia to rejoin the staff of a great 
copper mining company there. Although several 
thousand miles south of Ethiopia, he shared the 
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profound concern of General Smuts (see page 
517) that war between Italy and Ethiopia would 
unleash forces of racial hatred that would have 
terrific consequences wherever on earth white 
and colored races meet together. On the other 
hand, one of the ship’s officers minimized the 
entire situation. Denouncing the newspaper 
publicity, he claimed this was not a war between 
Italy and Ethiopia but was simply a “family 
affair” in which Italy was going to adjust one of 
her colonial problems. On three evenings I at- 
tended the ship’s movies in the lounge. They 
were largely Italian films. The news reels fea- 
tured military displays, soldiers, Mussolini 
making speeches, always with an accompani- 
ment of great enthusiasm by the assembled 
crowds. It was apparent that this was movie 
propaganda. 

On arrival in Naples I found the city bedecked 
with flags. Immense crowds thronged the streets. 
Submarines lay motionless but ominous at the 
piers. Alongside one pier an American freighter 
was unloading cotton, presumably for war muni- 
tions. From the hold of my own ship huge 
cranes lifted airplane engines. The railroad sta- 
tion was jammed with people. With difficulty I 
made my way to the baggage room just as a 
troop train arrived and began to unload hun- 
dreds of soldiers, among them Mussolini’s two 
sons. Led by a band and to the strains of martial 
music and amid stupendous cheering and flag- 
waving, the soldiers marched through the sta- 
tion, out into the street and down to the pier 
where they boarded the S. S. Saturnia (see 
picture on front cover) which that night sailed 
for Ethiopia. Thus I arrived in Naples in the 
midst of intense war fervor and excitement. 

In Rome itself, because of its vast area, little 
evidence of feverish war preparations was to be 
seen, although soldiers were on the streets, in 
the restaurants and in the churches. The book 
shops carried all kinds of books on Ethiopia. 
Every restaurant seemed to have on the wall a 
large map of Ethiopia which the Italian diners 
studied with intense interest between courses. 
Newspapers, however, gave the approaching 
war unlimited publicity. It had the right of way 
on the front page as indicated by the reproduc- 
tion on page 516. While in Rome I had a long 
talk with a prominent American, whose name 
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for obvious reasons I cannot reveal. He ex- 
pressed himself tersely and emphatically : “Mus- 
solini knows where he is going and he is on his 
way. Although he has no juridical case, he will 
tolerate no interference. This is the most thor- 
oughly aired, the most widely publicized, the 
most efficiently propagandized war program of 
modern times.” 

On the train to Florence I shared my com- 
partment with an American artist and his wife. 
They had spent several weeks in Naples and 
Rome where he had painted and had made 
sketches. Night after night during his stay in 
Naples a troop ship had pulled out, filled with 
Italian youths on their way to Africa. By the 
end of August it was commonly understood that 
Italy had nearly 300,000 soldiers in Eritrea and 
Somaliland, both bordering on Ethiopia. Even 
as we talked, a troop train passed on the parallel 
track en route to Naples. During that short 
journey from Rome to Florence three train- 
loads of soldiers and two trainloads of military 
supplies, munitions, guns, etc., had passed our 
train or stood on sidings awaiting the signal to 
go ahead. In the old city of Florence with its 
quaint streets, impressive buildings, stately 
architecture so fascinating to the tourist, soldiers 
were walking about, while again every store 
seemed to display books and pictures on 
Ethiopia and every restaurant featured a map. 
To cap the climax, one store carried in its win- 
dow a great assortment of gas masks. Just how 
Ethiopia was to wage a gas attack on the city of 
Florence must remain a mystery. 

When I came to Venice I thought that here in 
the city of canals with a gondola ride as the last 
word in peaceful, comfortable, restful transpor- 
tation, surely here would be no evidence of war 
preparation against Ethiopia. Yet the long arm 
of the war reached out even into my hotel room. 
The chambermaid was a German woman of 
nearly 50 years of age. She had married an 
Italian before the World War and had thus lost 
her German citizenship. Her husband had been 
shell-shocked in the war and was now mentally 
incapacitated. The family living depended upon 
her earnings. Her one fear was that two sons 
would be summoned to army service, shipped to 
Ethiopia and there pay a price for this war 
similar to that paid by the father in the last war. 
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One evening in Venice I went to a movie. It 
was packed to the doors. A dozen or more 
soldiers were in the audience. The entire film 
was a series of reels on Ethiopia, portraying its 
barbarism, its lack of civilization, its sick chil- 
dren, its primitive conditions, etc., all calcu- 
lated to impress on the spectators the mission of 
Italy to go to Ethiopia and there through 
military conquest establish the blessings of 
Italian civilization. 

And in this brief journey through Italy, even 
the inevitable war profiteer had to appear. At 
Trieste, formerly a flourishing seaport of 
Austria and now an Italian city where trade by 
sea has been greatly reduced, two Italian men 
boarded the train on which I was journeying 
from Italy into Yugoslavia. Sharing my com- 
partment, they soon fell into conversation. From 
their exceedingly limited command of English, 
I gathered that they were partners in a harness 
and heavy leather goods factory. They had just 
been in Italy and were returning with a contract 
for leather supplies for the Italian Army. These 
two men were journeying back to Yugoslavia, 
anticipating enrichment through the sacrifice of 
thousands of Italian youths on remote battle- 
fields in Africa. They were to receive blood 
money, squeezed as one squeezes a handful of 
grapes, out of the lives of white and black can- 
non fodder in the jungles and plains of Ethiopia. 
They were war profiteers, 1935 models. 

As the train laboriously climbed the grade 
into the Julian Alps which stretched along the 
border between Italy and Yugoslavia, I looked 
back toward the setting sun, toward Italy, and 
recalled the amazing things I had seen—the 
glorious cities, the historic ruins of Pompeii, 
smoking Mount Vesuvius, the famed Bay of 
Naples, the Colosseum and the Catacombs of 
Rome, the cathedrals, the fabulous art treasures 
in the Vatican, concerning which no space is 
available in this article; but I recalled also how 
from my entrance to this land until now at its 
departure I had been face to face with prepara- 
tions and plans for war, with the cold, calculat- 
ing intention of a modern civilized power ruth- 
lessly to grab the last remaining unexploited, 
backward but. potentially rich prize of Africa. 
Ethiopia is the world’s only continuously inde- 
pendent kingdom which has never been con- 
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quered. Within another year that may no 
longer be true. 

Just why is Italy embarking on this imperial- 
istic adventure in the conquest of a weaker na- 
tion? Half a dozen arguments are offered in 
explanation. I outline them briefly so that 
readers of Missions may have an understanding 
of what is involved. 

1. The Dissatisfaction Argument. Italy has 
never been satisfied with the spoils of war given 
her by the Versailles Treaty of Peace. She feels 
she did net get her share of colonies in the gen- 
eral world redistribution. Today France con- 
trols 3,967,610 square miles of territory in 
Africa and England 3,409,692, while Italy holds 
only 946,734. The annexation of Ethiopia would 
give her 350,000 more, bringing her total up to 
1,296,734, a respectable area of the continent. 
So without the sanction of any treaty or docu- 
ment Italy is going to seize what she thinks she 
ought to have. An Italian Senator is reported to 
have said, “It is the manifest destiny of Italy 
to possess Ethiopia.” 

2. The Need for Expansion Argument. Italy 
is densely overpopulated. More than 40,000,000 
people are crowded in an area smaller than that 
of California whose population is less than 
5,000,000. With the declared opposition of the 
Roman Catholic Church to birth control and 
with Mussolini’s outspoken encouragement to 
larger families, the Italian population will con- 
tinue to grow at an ever-expanding rate. Only a 
brief glimpse of the congested streets of Naples 
was enough to make me realize the gravity of 
this problem. In these crowded lanes and alleys, 
men, women and children swarmed like flies. 
Where shall these people go? Migration to the 
United States is no longer possible. Restrictions 
are in effect in other lands. So Mussolini’s 
answer to the population problem is Africa with 
its boundless space for Italy’s surplus popula- 
tion. With this argument the world must have 
sympathy, for here we are dealing with an im- 
perious biological urge. Yet as the British For- 
eign Secretary said at the League of Nations, 
“While recognizing Italy’s need of territory, her 
need can and should be met peacefully.” 

3. The Economic Argument. Italy needs nu- 
merous raw materials—coal, iron, oil—for her 
industrial life. She must import almost 100% 
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of her gold, oil and copper; 95% of her coal; 
53% of her iron; and 20% of her wool. All of 
these are said to be available in abundance in 
Ethiopia. Here also are sizeable deposits of 
copper, sulphur, gold and platinum. Ethiopia 
has already developed a rich trade in coffee, 
hides, ivory and wax. The rich soil can produce 
wheat, rubber, cotton and tobacco. It is also a 
fine cattle country. Of greatest importance are 
the oil deposits. In the old days of imperialistic 
expansion this rare prize upon discovery would 
simply have been seized by a stronger power and 
exploited. Apparently Mussolini is trying to 
perpetuate the old imperialistic order and to do 
likewise today. 

4. The Discontent Argument. There seems to 
be a growing discontent in Italy. The cost of 
living is rising while wages are not lifted suffi- 
ciently to meet it. Outwardly there are many 
indications of prosperity, public works, high- 
ways, new construction, electrification of rail- 
roads, etc. Yet beneath the surface are indica- 
tions that all is not well financially. Late in July 
the Government decreed the “‘temporary”’ sus- 
pension of the 40% gold coverage of the cur- 
rency, thereby advertising to all the world a 
serious financial condition. While the rigid con- 
trol of Fascist dictatorship keeps public dis- 
content in check, it cannot do so permanently. 
So Fascist philosophy holds that a people so 
ruled must occasionally be treated to foreign 
adventure. A demonstration of might furnishes 
fresh stimulation to nationalistic pride and 
serves to draw attention away from discontent 
at home. 

5. The Revenge Argument. Back of these argu- 
ments lies also a revenge argument. Nearly 40 
years ago, in 1896, Italy waged war against 
Ethiopia and was decisively defeated. More 
than 8,000 Italians were killed, hundreds of 
prisoners were captured and probably cruelly 
tortured and mutilated. At home the defeat was 
regarded as a national disaster and shame. 
The cabinet was forced to resign. In various 
parts of Italy there were public demonstrations 
against the Ethiopian war. In some places rails 
were torn up to prevent the passage of troop 
trains. Women threw themselves and _ their 
children across the tracks. There were even cries 
of “‘viva Menelik” (Emperor of Ethiopia at that 
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A touch of local color in Rome. 

young Fascists (note the black shirts} through the ruins 

of the Colosseum. The cross in the background marks 
the site where martyrs perished 


A priest escorting five 


time). Prime Minister Crispi after his resignation 
was hounded to his grave as a criminal. The 
Socialists had opposed the war from the be- 
ginning because they knew it would attract 
public attention from the class war they were 
trying to instigate. So to avenge this alleged 
stain on her national honor, Italy proposes now 
to seize Ethiopia. If successful, she will combine 
Ethiopia with Eritrea and Italian Somaliland 
and thus bring under her sovereignty an im- 
mense area bordering on the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. 

6. The Personal Ambition Argument. The 
vigorous, virile, dominating and domineering 
personality of Signor Benito Mussolini is well 
known. No man on earth today, not even ex- 
cepting Herr Adolf Hitler, has stood so long in 
the spotlight of world publicity. He has climbed 
steadily to power since 1919, only 16 years ago, 
when in his newspaper office in Milan on March 
23, 1919, he organized the Fascist party with 
150 members. A man of intense zeal, aggressive- 
ness, energy, loyalty, patriotism, he is also a 
man of ambition. What would constitute a 
greater climax to his career than to create for 
Italy a vast empire that should match some- 
what in size and world importance the empires of 
France and England? To be recorded in history 
as Italy’s empire builder is an ambition that can 
readily be imagined as being cherished by 
Signor Mussolini. 
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And thus it comes to pass that Ethiopia is to 
be sacrificed on the triple altar of personal am- 
bition, nationalistic pride and imperialistic ag- 
grandizement. 

Who will pay for this? The total Italian na- 
tional debt today is estimated by The London 
Economist at 154 billion lire. Figuring the lira 
(Italian currency unit) at 8 cents U. S., this 
means a total of $12,320,000,000. With 1,000,000 
men under arms, nearly one-third of whom are 
already in Africa, and with the cost of outfitting 
this army, the Italian debt this year will reach 
phenomenal figures. Moreover, Italy’s internal 
financial condition is said to be serious. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the suspension of 
the 40% gold reserve requirement. How long 
she can finance so costly an adventure remains 
to be seen. And even if the war were to be short 
and victorious, it must lead inevitably to some 
debt readjustment, either by repudiation, or by 
revaluation of the lira, or by currency inflation. 
Yet the Italian has an answer to this financial 
problem. A steward on the Italian ship said to 
me, ““We know we are a bankrupt nation. So we 
have nothing to lose. Therefore we must go 
ahead.” A recent issue of Barron’s Financial 
Weekly concludes, “The Forgotten Man of 
Italy will pay the bill with his savings and with 
his blood.” 

Just before my train pulled out of the station 
in Rome for Florence, two soldiers of middle age 
entered my compartment. Between them they 
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assisted a blind comrade to a seat opposite my 
own. His black glasses only partially concealed 
the closed eyelids that covered the sunken areas 
where his eyeballs had been. His left hand had 
been amputated just above the wrist. Now and 
then the hideous stump would protrude from 
the sleeve. His right hand had lost its thumb 
and three fingers. Only the middle finger re- 
mained. As they bade him farewell he rose to 
his feet and with his one-fingered hand saluted. 

For two hours I sat in that train facing this 
shattered wreck of what had been a man. Con- 
versation was impossible, for the man knew no 
English. As the train sped north and as on the 
parallel track, military supply trains and troop 
trains sped south on their way to Africa, the 
last-mentioned carrying youths 20 years younger 
than this “Forgotten Man,” I wondered what 
this pitiful specimen of mutilated manhood 
thought of the war with Ethiopia. I wondered 
whether he. knew that even before a shot had 
been fired, six troop ships had already returned 
from Africa through the Suez Canal carrying 
back to Italy more than 5,000 soldiers stricken 
with malaria, typhoid and dysentery contracted 
in Africa’s swamps and jungles. 

With blood and tears and property the world 
has paid for the last war and is far from finished 
paying for it. With blood and tears and property 
Italy, and perhaps the whole world, must pay 
for this new war and whatever larger war it may 
soon or eventually precipitate. 
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When a Homesick Freshman 


Needed a Friend 


By FRANK W. PADELFORD 


You have often heard of student pastors. This 
tells you who these men are and what they do 





HE freshman, homesick and not yet adjusted 

to college life, timidly approached a tall, 
virile, cheery looking man walking across the 
campus. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” he said. “Can you tell me 
where Mr. Burton lives?” e 

“You mean Frank Burton, the Baptist Univer- 
sity Pastor?” 

“Yes, Sir, that’s the man.” 

“Sure; I’m Burton. What can I do for you?” 

“Qh! I was just coming over to have a talk with 
you. I wanted to ask your advice.” 

“Well, come on,” was the cheerful rejoinder. 
“T will go back to the house with you and we will 
have achat. What would you like to talk about?” 

“T guess that I just need a bit of friendly chat. 
You see I am just a freshman, and my troubles 
have already begun. I am not doing as well with 
my studies as I ought and I thought perhaps you 
could make some suggestions. Then I’m being 
rushed by two fraternities and I don’t know 
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Easter breakfast at the University of Idaho, in Moscow, Idaho 


which one to join, if either. I promised Mother 
that I would link up with the church here, but 
the people all seem so strange and I don’t know 
anyone, and it doesn’t seem like the church back 
home. To tell the truth, Mr. Burton, I’m a bit 
homesick for the old folks. I have never been 
away from home before, and there’s a girl back 
there I’d like awfully well to see, too. So I thought 
that I would just come over and see you. They 
tell me that you like to see fellows and that you 
are an awfully good friend to a lot of them.” 

And so began a four-year friendship between 
this lad and Burton, as it has begun and lasted 
between thousands of boys and girls and nearly 
two score Baptist university pastors and student 
secretaries who have been stationed by the Bap- 
tist Board of Education at some of the large uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Who are these people and what do they do? 
They are for the most part fully trained minis- 
ters. There are also some young women, chosen 
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primarily for their interest in young people and 
their ability to get close to them. In a word, their 
task is to “live in a house by the side of the road 
and to be a friend to every student.” But one sen- 
tence, even that of Sam Walter Foss, does not 
give an adequate picture of their work. 

Let us try to get a picture by watching one of 
these men for a week. Mr. Burton (that is not his 
real name) is located at one of the great universi- 
ties. He lives in a house near the main entrance 
to the campus. This house is owned by the Board 
and is known as the Roger Williams House, 
named after that pioneer Baptist whom the stu- 
dents like for his ideas and ideals. It is primarily 
the residence of the minister, but its doors are 
always open to students. The latchstring is al- 
ways on the outside and students are coming and 
going frequently. Here is one house in the college 
town where they are always at home. How stu- 
dents away from home long for a touch of home 
life! 

Sunday is always a busy day. At 10 o’clock 
students are in the Bible class at the Univer- 
sity Baptist Church, discussing under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, the moral implications of the 
fraternity, or some other student problem. There 
are 30 or 40 students present. At the close most of 
these students and some others attend the morn- 
ing church service. On Sunday afternoon half a 
dozen students are sure to drop in for informal 
chats with Mr. and Mrs. Burton. The girls love to 
play with the Burton children. At 5:30 Sunday 
afternoon 125 students are at the church for a 
light buffet supper and an hour of friendship. At 
6:30 the Roger Williams Club meets. A service 
of worship is followed by an address by Mr. Bur- 
ton or some invited guest, and then an hour of 
questions. From 8: 30 to 10:30 more than a dozen 
students are closeted with Mr. Burton at the 
Roger Williams House planning the visit of the 
deputation team next Sunday to another college 
town. All plans are completed even to the hymns 
to be sung. Two of the students remain for per- 
sonal conference. It is 12:15 a.m. when the Bur- 
ton door is locked for the night. Some students 
never seem to know when to leave. 

While Sunday is the busiest day, every day is a 
busy one. Every day sees from two to a dozen 
students dropping in for a chat. They bring all 
kinds of subjects and no subjects at all, to discuss 
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with Mr. or Mrs. Burton. She has quite as many 
confidential talks as he. On Monday morning he 
attends a conference to discuss plans for the visit 
of Dr. John R. Mott or Sherwood Eddy. On Tues- 
day evening he and Mrs. Burton entertain eight 
freshmen at dinner. How students love to sit 
around a family table and eat some of “mother’s 
cooking”! It is so different from boarding house 
food. On Friday night there is a Hallowe’en party 
at the house with 75 students playing games of 
all kinds and having a glorious time. On Saturday 
morning Mr. Burton starts at 10 o’clock with a 
group of 20 boys and girls on an all-day hike to 
Mt. Campbell. On the remaining two evenings 
and late afternoons, Mr. and Mrs. Burton, either 
together or separately, call on students in dormi- 
tories, fraternities, and rooming: houses. It is 
not strange that this student pastor is the best 
known man on the campus. 

If you should ask Mr. Burton what he thought 
was the most important phase of his work he 
would without hesitation tell you that it is his 
personal contacts with students and the opportu- 
nity these offer to influence their lives. They con- 
sume an immense amount of time. Yet he can 
never be too busy to see them, for he never knows 
when they will come to him with some question 
the answer to which will determine the whole 
future of their lives. And what questions they 
bring! The ministry of these university pastors 
and student secretaries is thus a decidedly varied 
one. The experience of 20 years has demonstrated 
that it is one of the most important and valuable 
services that Northern Baptists render to their 
young people. Thousands of them have been 
helped during these critical college years, while 
hundreds have been directed and inspired into 
lives of devoted service. Some of the finest young 
people who have gone to the mission fields during 
these years have come from such groups. 

The Board of Education now supports in whole 
or in part 23 men and women who give their en- 
tire time to students, and seven others who give 
part time to them in connection with other du- 
ties. Pastors and parents could aid materially in 
their service to these young people if they would 
send to these pastors the names of their students 
going to the universities. It would enable them to 
get in touch with the students much earlier in 
their college careers. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Another Baptist. church en- 
tered the centennial class on Sun- 
day, October 18, when the Mt. 
Pleasant church, largest rural 
Baptist church in Indiana, cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary. The 
program included the centennial 
sermon by Dr. L. C. Trent of the 
Woodruff Place Baptist Church in 
Indianapolis, a church dinner at 
noon, the afternoon set apart as 
“Centennial and Home-Coming 
Hour” and at the evening service 
an historical and religious pageant, 
“One Hundred Years of Serv- 
ice,” depicting the history of the 
church. Organized with only eight 
members, church membership to- 
day totals 384 and the present pas- 
tor is Rev. P. J. Christensen. 


eee 

Toyohiko Kagawa,  world- 
famed Christian leader and evan- 
gelist of Japan, spent the early 
summer in an evangelistic tour in 
Australia and returned to Japa 
by way of the Dutch East Indies 
and Singapore. (See page 538.) 


In his dispensary last year, Dr. 
A. C. Osterholm of Vanga, Belgian 
Congo, administered 34,362 treat- 
ments. Hospital cases totalled 
1,879, of whom 850 were women, 
an unusual record. During the 
year he also made many tours into 
the district in giving treatments 
for sleeping sickness. The doctor 
arrived recently in New York on 
a well-earned furlough. 
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The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Ponce, Puerto Rico, hon- 
ored Rev. Abelardo M. Diaz, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of 
Ponce, with a testimonial dinner 
in recognition of his service as 
President of the Association. In 





New brevities reported 
from all over the world 





commenting on this, Ponce’s daily 
newspaper said: “Political ban- 
quets are frequent. Very rarely are 
banquets given in honor of men 
who have served the community 
in fields more serene and less pub- 
licized. Don Abelardo is a citizen 
of high rank. He must be happy. 
Never in Puerto Rico was honor 
more deserved.” 


Does any mission station want 
a complete set of The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica? Miss Anna E. 
Long, former missionary in India, 
has been presented with a set 










An Announcement 


he Board of Managers of the 
merican Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society is happy to announce the 
appointment of Rev. Francis C. 
Stifler, D.D., as Associate Secre- 
tary of the Society for service in 
connection with the Home De- 
partment. Dr. Stifler comes to 
the Society from the pastorate, 
having served the First Baptist 
Church of East Orange, N. J., 
effectively for the past eight 
years. His former pastorates 
were at Saginaw, Mich., and Wil- 
mette, Ill. He has served for 
eight years as one of the recording 
secretaries of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention and upon many 
important denominational com- 
mittees, especially in connection 
with the work of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. A keen 
interest in the world missionary 
enterprise has characterized all o 
Dr. Stifler’s service—P. H 
Lerrigo, Home Secretary. 












which she would be glad to give to 
a mission station or mission insti- 
tution. Address inquiries to Mr. 
D. F. deTrude of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society’s Shipping Depart- 
ment, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York. The set cannot be sent to 
British Territory as it is a reprint 
of an English copyright edition. 


® 6 6 

The Roman Catholic Mission 
in South China (in Chaochowfu 
the Catholic Church is not far 
from the Baptist Mission School) 
will soon receive reenforcements. 
At the annual departure cere- 
monies of the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society held early in 
August at Maryknoll Seminary in 
Ossining, N. Y., 17 priests were 
commissioned as foreign mission- 
aries, of whom eight go to South 
China, one to Honolulu and the 
remaining eight to Japan and 
Manchukuo. 


@3¢ @ 

The cosmopolitan character of 
the population of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, which has often been 
reported in Missions, was again 
evidenced at the opening of 
the high school football season. 
Among the 49 candidates report- 
ing for the team, the following na- 
tionalities were represented: Dal- 
matian, Croatian, Czechoslova- 
kian, Yugoslavian, English, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, Canadian, Finnish, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
Russian, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Negro. 
Several of these are members of 
the Baptist church whose pastor, 
Rev. John R. George in reporting 
this news, writes, “A Negro or a 
Chinese or a Japanese has just as 
good a chance here as the Irish or 
the old stock American. Merit 
alone counts.” 


Swedish, Norwegian, | 
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John Ruskin once said: “If you read this, you 
will have no time to read that.” A similar al- 
ternative confronts the people,sof Burma today 


What Shall the People Read? 

















Modern advertising 
is invading Burma, 
| as is shown by the 
signs on the’ bill- 
board at the base 
of the tall pagoda 





By A. C. . 


HANNA 


Modern bookstalls 
and newsstands are 
also to be found 
in all the larger 
cities, towns and 
railroad stations 





Shall they read unwholesome trash, or will they 
be furnished with uplifting Christian literature? 
In this article Mr. Hanna describes a unique venture 
in journalism that attempts to answer the question 


ITERARY work on the mission field is usu- 
G ally thought of as the task of producing 
Christian literature. We are apt to en- 
visage a learned and perhaps elderly missionary 
toiling away at his desk. Perhaps he is busy in 
the composition of a tract which will appeal to 
the non-Christian population about him. Or he 





may be working on a Bible Commentary which 
will be read and studied by multitudes of 
disciples who wish to know and understand more 
of God’s Word. Too often, however, we forget 
that the writing and even printing of a tract or 
book is only the beginning of the task. The real 
problem still looms before us—how to get these 
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SHALL THEY READ THIS? 





Ds. 
WES eas we 


Note.—T he memorial tablet to Adoniram Jud- 
son in Malden, Mass., his birthplace, pays tribute 
to his literary service in Burma by the following 
inscription: 

THE BURMAN BIBLE HIS MONUMENT 


Now, 100 years later, the grandson of Adoniram 
Judson follows in the literary footsteps of his 
grandfather and through the production of Chris- 
tian literature seeks to bring the message of Jud- 
son’s Bible to the reading public of Burma.—Ep. 





books and leaflets distributed, and actually read 
by those for whom they are intended. 

The distribution of Christian literature, then, 
is the problem which really confronts us. Schemes 
of colportage break down. Unable to live upon 
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OR WILL WE SUPPLY THIS? 
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te Millions of young people in America 
4 depend for their reading on tales of 
thrilling adventure or on salacious 
sex novels. Burma seems to have her 
share of both, as is indicated by the 
m reproductions of magazine covers on 
is the opposite page. “On this page are 
"= reproductions of covers of Christian 
j- magazines furnished by missionaries. 
. Note also the pictures of bookstalls 





read | their meagre salaries or their still more meagre 
commissions, colporters go into other lines of 
nen, | work. Devotional books of the highest spiritual 
mes | value lie gathering dust upon the shelves of the 
pon | mission bookshop. An edition of commentaries 
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upon which vast toil and learning have been 
expended, may become food for bookworms and 
white ants before it can be sold. Tracts can 
always be given away, for they make excellent 
cigar-wrappers; but to sell them is another 
matter, even though you put the price at the 
equivalent of half an American cent per tract. 
Mission presses may flourish for a time by doing 
a large—perhaps a disproportionately large— 
amount of commercial printing. Then will come 
periods of depression when a deficit is carried 
along from year to year, like the Old Man of the 
Sea, ever crushing its bearer more and more to 
the ground. During the last two decades or so, 
several mission presses, under various denomi- 
national societies, have had to close down. 

If we feel that in trying to sell Christian lit- 
erature to Christians we are up against a prob- 
lem, we need not look far to find one still more 
baffling, and that is the distribution, by sale, of 
Christian literature among non-Christians. How 
to sell a booklet which tells about Christ, to 
those who do not believe in Christ, who perhaps 
do not want to believe in Him, or else who have 
never heard of Him, may well be a task to tax 
your keenest ingenuity. 

The tract is the time-honored form of printed 
appeal to the unbeliever. And there is no doubt 
that energy, resource, and consecrated effort can 
still accomplish much through this method. Yet 
there are at present difficulties attending this 
method such as were unknown 100, or even 20 
years ago. Whereas a printed page was once a 
curiosity, and the crudest of pictures something 
to be treasured, now we face the fact that the 
public of Burma, for example, have an abun- 
dance of reading matter presented to them at 
every turn. In Judson’s time, printing was a 
mysterious art, carried on only by foreigners; 
but now Burmese presses are pouring forth a 
flood of books from which to choose. Burmese 
newspapers, novels and magazines are hawked 
on the streets and sold in the bookstalls. They 
can be bought at the newsstands of all the larger 
railway stations. 

Thus Christian missionaries are up against a 
new and exceedingly keen competition. Whereas 
once a tract would have been eagerly bought and 
as eagerly read, nowadays we find that the more 
sophisticated of the people turn from the little 
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leaflet offered to them, and they hasten on to the 
moving-picture palace to see the latest sala- 
cious film from Hollywood. 

On the other hand, if your colporter offers for 
sale a bright, attractive, interesting magazine, 
well printed on good paper, with illustrations 
that catch the eye, you will find that many of the 
difficulties of distribution vanish. Such a maga- 
zine will be bought and read by thousands and 





Rev. H. E. Dudley trying to interest a young Burman 
in a copy of the magazine described by Mr. Hanna in 
this article 


thus the Christian message will reach multi- 
tudes. 

Instead of trying to sell the non-Christian a 
tract, you offer him a magazine, in which he will 
find, on turning the pages, the message of salva- 
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tion presented in clear and winning terms, yet 
without equivocation or evasion. To the pro- 
fessing Christian, you offer, not a book of 
devotion, or a weighty commentary, which 
would cost a good deal and require days of 
study. Instead you offer a magazine, in every 
number of which there is an exposition of some 
Bible passage, with perhaps a page of meditation 
upon spiritual things, or a talk upon the prob- 
lems of the Christian life and how to overcome 
them. There will also be articles and features of 
more general interest; perhaps an account of 
mission work successfully carried on in the face 
of difficulties; perhaps the biography of some 
great spiritual leader; perhaps an article upon 
some current event, but treated from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. In a land where every vernacu- 
lar newspaper is edited and published by those 
who profess a religion other than the Christian 
religion, this interpretation of current events 
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from the Christian standpoint is of vital im- 
portance. 

This is the kind of periodical we are offering to 
the reading public of Burma, under the name of 
Myanmahita Magazine. From the time of its 
inception, the magazine gained circulation rap- 
idly, until, in two and a half years after it 
was founded, we were printing an edition of 
8,000 copies for every issue. That may not seem 
like a large circulation to people in America, 
where popular periodicals sell by the million 
copies, but for a land like Burma, with a popu- 
lation only a fraction of the population of 
America, and a reading public even still smaller 
in proportion, it is significant. 

As a matter of fact, the largest circulation 
attained by any newspaper or periodical in 
Burma is said to be only a little over 7,000, so 
that we can judge from this what it means for a 
Christian magazine to have 3,000 circulation. 





Have You Renewed Your Subscription? 


F YOUR subscription expires this month or 
next, will you do us a favor? November, 
December and January are the heaviest 

renewal months of the year. More than 10,000 
subscriptions expire during this period. 

If yours is one of them will you not promptly 


address: 
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He Returned Home 


Full of Pride 
and Pity 


By G. PITT BEERS 


Vivid impressions of present American 

conditions based on a secretarial tour 

of the United States by the new secre- 
tary of the Home Mission Society 


Y FIRST secretarial trip across the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific was 
made for the definite purpose of gaining acquaint- 





ance with the country, its people, their prob- 
lems, and our Baptist leaders. Wherever I went I 
was given the finest cooperation. I am very happy 
over the results. No one will ever know the whole 
situation as it really is. Anyone who thinks he 
does is only fooling himself; but I have taken my 
first lesson and shall continue to study con- 
stantly. 

America is beautiful. It does not matter 
whether it is the mountains or the desert, the 
forests or the orange groves, the hills or the 
plains, the snowy north or the sunny south, the 
warm sunshine of Spokane or the ten days of 
steady rain in Arizona where water stood ankle- 
deep in the desert and the people said, “This.is 
worth millions to Arizona.” Each has a beauty of 
its own. Nature speaks very clearly of God to 
those who speak her language. Sometimes it is 
the joyous poignancy of sheer beauty; sometimes 
it is a challenge to courage and strength; some- 
times it is a great peace saying, “Why so hot, little 
man?” But always there is the sense of being in a 
Great Presence and of holding communion with 
One who understands. 

When one faces the work of the churches and 
of the Home Mission Agencies, one is pulled 














Through mountains or desert, in plains or valleys, 
wherever Dr. Beers went, he found America beautiful 
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hither and yon by conflicting emotions. There is 
pride over the devotion and heroism of many 
pastors, and pity that they should need to endure 
so much. There is joy over the great achieve- 
ments of churches, and consternation before the 
clamoring appeals to enter open doors of oppor- 
tunity which we have no means to enter. There is 
hope in the clear-eyed enthusiasm of youth joy- 
ously dedicated to the Master’s service; there is 
discouragement over the pettiness of the issues 
over which Christians differ and the acrimony 
with which they differ. Such conflicting emotions 
must rob one of direction and power, unless one 
finds the peace of unity in a firm faith in the 
eternal purposes of God. 

In California I saw the youth movement under 
advantageous circumstances. While I was in 
Sacramento, I attended the Baptist Young 
People’s Union Convention, the Japanese Young 
People’s Christian Council, and an inter-racial 
dinner in which young people were much in evi- 
dence. All of these were most encouraging gather- 
ings. All gave high promise for the future. At the 
inter-racial dinner there were present Japanese, 
Chinese, Mexicans, Russians, Negroes, and white 
Americans. All made their contribution to the 
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program and the good fellowship. It was a de- 
lightful experience to mingle with the Japanese 
young people. They are a keen, forward-looking, 
energetic group. The second generation Japanese 
who are American citizens by birth, show a splen- 
did attitude toward America. They should meet 
with a very helpful response from our people. 
The B.Y.P.U. Convention was a large gathering 
of strong young people, with a high grade pro- 
gram and an enthusiastic spirit. My fellowship 
with these groups was an inspiring experience. 

If doors cannot clamor, it shows the inade- 
quacy of our language to express the demands of 
our Home Mission field. These doors of opportu- 
nity are not merely wide open, they are vocal, 
clamorously, pleadingly, demandingly vocal. 















Poverty and spiritual destitution of foreign-speaking people and of American 
Indians still constitute a major home mission task 
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On the next page Dr. Beers speaks of thousands of huts. Here is a typical hut on the western 
frontier. And yet, be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. But is it a Christian home? 


There is a task of evangelization in Arizona. 
Mexican churches are demanding to be permitted 
to be born and we have not means to furnish 
pastors or buildings. East Washington breath- 
lessly awaits the building of “The Higher Dam” 
to put under irrigation one and a half to two 
million acres of subsistence homesteads. This 
means a population of approximately 250,000 
people, living at a subsistence level, hence not 
able to provide their own religious ministry; scat- 
tered, hence not easily gathered into churches 
and Bible schools; yet needing the gospel as des- 
perately as any people anywhere need it. These 
are but samples of clamoring doors. 

More than ever I gained an impression of the 
tragedy of the Indian. I had read of the poverty 
of the land that has been allotted to him, but why 
call it land when it is only rocks? Certainly he 
exists in a miserable fashion. It is doubtful 
whether whites could do as well under such con- 
ditions. The victories of the gospel among them 
are the one source of cheer. The missionaries of 
our two Home Mission Societies are doing an 
heroic service and are accomplishing results that 
are comparable with those of any missionaries 
working under comparable conditions. The In- 
dians have not rushed to the church en masse any 
more than the whites have. Morals are still on too 
low a level, sometimes almost as low as the level 
of whites who license gambling houses and who 
foster houses of prostitution under a license sys- 
tem that is illegal, but none the less clearly de- 
fined and effectively enforced. : 

The greatest tragedy here is not the tragedy of 
the Indians. It is the tragedy of the white race 


that has so oppressed them. It is the tragedy of a 
government that has so signally failed to give 
them a fair opportunity. It is the tragedy of a 
church that has not more effectively impressed 
our ideals on our race and our government and 
that has ministered to these needy people so 
haltingly. We are they to whom much has been 
given and of whom much will be required. 

A peculiar difficulty is faced by our people in 
the Mormon area. Not every community that 
has Mormons in it, even many Mormons, is a 
“Mormon situation.” The “Mormon situation” is 
met where Mormons are in control, politically, 
industrially, financially, socially, where every 
assumption of life is Mormon, and anything else 
must continually justify its presence. 

This constitutes a distinct problem of which 
we seek the solution. A conference of all workers 
in this area to study methods adapted to this 
situation, met June 13-14 at Westminster Col- 
lege in Salt Lake City. Here the pastors and 
other workers in the Mormon area were brought 
together to study the situation. They shared their 
experiences, and sought to find a more effective 
way to do their work. The purpose was not to 
make an advance against the Mormons, but to 
discover how we can best minister to our own 
peéple who live under these conditions. 

Dams are multiplying in number and increas- 
ing in size. Boulder Dam, just being completed, is 
the biggest ever. The Coulee Dam, just being 
started, is to be bigger than that. Perhaps the 
Bonneyville Dam, under construction, will be 
even larger. A host of other dams are now too 
small to boast, so can do nothing but go on doing 
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the job for which they were built. How unroman- 
tic not to be anything superlative, but merely to 
fulfill the purpose for which one was created! 

Dams are built for three purposes, flood con- 
trol, electric power, and irrigation. Flood control 
is undoubtedly needed, though perhaps it is 
needed more in the Mississippi Valley than where 
it is being accomplished. I suppose we are doing 
it where it is easiest, not where it is most needed. 
Probably there is good economic reason for creat- 
ing more power so as to build more factories, even 
though we cannot run the ones we have. As for 
irrigation, it is interesting to see two items of ex- 
penditure in the Federal Budget side by side; so 
many dollars paid to farmers not to farm their 
land; so many dollars paid for dams to bring more 
land under cultivation. No doubt the wise and 
far-sighted purpose of this is to have more land 
that we can pay farmers not to farm. At any 
rate, the dams are an amazing engineering 
achievement. 

Sometimes the profit of an industry comes 
from its by-products. Perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the Boulder Dam is the coopera- 
tive religious enterprise carried on through the 
Home Missions Council. Parson Tom (few 
people seem to know that his name is Stevenson, 
but if they do not know who Parson Tom is, they 
are tourists and not residents) has done a great 
work amid difficulties, and it was possible chiefly 
because several denominations worked together 
at the job of serving the community instead of 
working separately at the job of out-doing each 
other. 

On this tour I must have seen thousands of 
huts. They are everywhere—along railroad 
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tracks; beside the highways; in the heart of the 
cities. Huts built of old packing cases, corrugated 
iron, tin, anything. Huts with roofs nailed on, 
roofs tied on, roofs weighted on with stones. Huts 
with stove pipe chimneys indicating heat, huts 
without chimneys indicating cold. In the center 
of one city they have their own city government, 
mayor, council, police court and everything. We 
have always had hoboes who chose to be, but 
here is a consequence of our times that reflects no 
credit on our handling of the situation. It gives no 
basis for boasting of our civilization. Is this to be 
a permanent feature of our national life? Is there 
going to be in America a level of poverty never 
known before? Some think so. Will God forgive 
us if we permit this to be? 

The happiest impression is the fellowship I en- 
joyed. Everywhere there is appreciation of what 
the two Home Mission Societies have done. 
Everywhere the tasks are being faced with a 
devotion that is heartening indeed. I met about 
one-fourth of all the ministers of the seven states 
I visited. How many thousand church members, 
I could not guess. I spoke in 25 of our churches, 
gave 46 addresses. May I be forgiven for pouring 
out such a flood of talk on a long-suffering public. 
Six addresses were broadcast over the radio. I 
conferred with official groups in every state and 
city visited. Everywhere I received a welcome 
that was justified only by the fact that I came in 
the name of the Home Mission Society. 

I come home heartened by the spirit of the 
people, filled with pride over what had been ac- 
complished, sobered by the magnitude of the 
task before us, full of pity over the sacrifices of 
recent years, confident only in the power of God. 
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* PERSONALITIES + 


HOMER P. 
RAINEY 


He will study 
American youth. 
He might have 
been a famous 
baseball player 


A Missionary from Japan to America 


Toyouiko KaGawa, NOTED JAPANESE EVANGELIST 
and founder of the Kingdom of God Movement in 
Japan, has not been in America since his visit in 1931. 
See Missions, October, 1931, page 548. Next month 
he will make a return visit. Beginning with the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention in Indianapolis, Decem- 
ber 28-31, an extensive itinerary has been arranged 
which will take him into practically every section of 
the United States, East, West, North and South, 
ending with his course of Rauschenbusch lectures at 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in April. 
From Rochester he will return to Japan by way of 
Europe, where he plans to study various national 
health insurance schemes. It will be a miracle if he 
survives the heavy schedule without impairment of 
health and strength. There is no doubt that the im- 
pression he will leave in America will be comparable 
to that left on his recent visit to New Zealand, where 
as reported in The Christian Graphic of Japan, it was 
said: 

His presence among us is more than something 

we may appreciate; it is a challenge, a clarion 

call to Christians of all denominations to follow 
the Master more nearly. What the world needs 

is vital Christianity, with all that entails of per- 

sonal surrender, sacrifice, adventure, and joyful 





TOYOHIKO 
KAGAWA 


Famed Japanese 
evangelist who 
will spend four 
months in the 
United States 


witness. Only this can enable our Lord to re- 
deem and change the world for which He gave 
His life. 


It is this type of Christianity that Kagawa in his life 
and teaching so faithfully personifies. His coming to 
the United States at this time cannot be otherwise 
than of blessing to all of us. 


He Might Have Played Big League Baseball 


BuckneE.Lu UNIversity AT Lewispure, Pa., must 
again look for a President. Dr. Homer P. Rainey, who 
succeeded President Emory W. Hunt in 1931, has 
been appointed Director of a new commission created 
by the American Council on Education. He will con- 
duct a five-year study of the youth problem in 
America and will recommend improvements in the 
American educational system. Dr. Rainey was Presi- 
dent of Franklin College for four years prior to com- 
ing to Bucknell. Not yet 40 years of age, he has been 
one of America’s youngest college presidents. He 
might have been a world famous baseball star for he 
turned down a proffered chance at big league base- 
ball to enter the field of education. President Roose- 
velt has expressed great pleasure over this plan of the 
Council on Education to make such a study of Ameri- 
can youth problems. Dr. Rainey entered upon his 
new duties on October 1. 
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Thanksgiving Day Gratitude 
for Having Made Others Thankful 
AN THE dedication of the new church among 


Japanese fishermen on Terminal Island out- 
side Los Angeles, the address of acceptance was 
made by a young Sunday school teacher, Mr. 
Katsumi Yoshizumi. His expression of gratitude 
has special meaning for us as we approach 
Thanksgiving Day. 


To be ever grateful and continuously is the essence 
of Christian living. The people of this community 
have much to be thankful for to Northern Baptists. 
You have given us this beautiful church, missionaries, 
books, the opportunity to enjoy life more fully, and 
many other things that go toward building Christian 
character. But the most important thing which you 
have given us and for which we should be most grate- 
ful is the privilege of finding and knowing Christ. 
When Thanksgiving Day comes not all of the tables 
in our community will be graced with an appropriate 
and bounteous feast. Our thanks for material wealth 
may be limited. Nevertheless we will be thankful for 
our spiritual wealth and for all of you who made it 
possible for us to see the Light. 


While he thus voices gratitude for the blessings 
received from us as Northern Baptists, we in 
turn should feel thankful for the privilege we 
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have had of giving them. To help extend the 
Kingdom of God around the world is more than 
a Christian duty to be cheerfully done. It is also 
a privilege granted us for which we should be 
grateful. To have brought light into the darkness 
of spiritually destitute lives, to have brought 
health into homes afflicted with illness, to have 
brought knowledge into the lives of youth in 
many lands who otherwise would have been 
deprived of the blessings of a Christian educa- 
tion, to have maintained such a ministry during 
the past year in many parts of the world has 
been for us a high privilege. 

Whether our material benefits are few or 
many, we should on Thanksgiving Day give 
thanks for this privilege. We should be grateful 
for having had a chance to make others thankful. 


War and Peace and Missions — 
in November 


OVEMBER brings again two Sundays of 
significance to the world and to the 
Christian church. 

As usual, Armistice Day Sunday will have al- 
most universal recognition. This year especially, 
with the world war behind us and the possibility 
of another war before us, it should not be diffi- 
cult to preach on international relations. This 
year also the day will have added interest for 
Baptists in that the ballots for the Peace 
Plebescite recommended by the Commission on 
Christian Social Action will be distributed. (See 
Missions, June, 1935, page 362; September, 
page 402; October, page 485.) In strict accord 
with the decision of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, the Peace Plebescite is being conducted 
only “for such churches as desire it.” The Com- 
mission’s full report and information about the 
Plebescite has been sent to every pastor. How 
many churches will decide to carry it out re- 
mains to be seen. 

By contrast to Armistice Day Sunday, Men 
and Missions Sunday will probably receive only 
scattered attention, although 1,132 churches ob- 
served it last year. And yet this year it should 
likewise not be difficult to preach on the world 
missionary enterprise. The five basic motives 
that underlie it remain unchanged. The Na- 
tional Men’s Missionary Congress in Chicago 
summarized them well. The commission of 
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Christ, the need of the world for all that Christ 
brings, the universality of the Christian faith, 
the duty of the church to fulfill its life, the chal- 
lenge of progress and opportunity in all mission 
lands—all are as valid and as imperative now as 
ever. Available on request, the proceedings of 
the Congress would furnish much suggestive 
material for a strong program. 

War and peace and Christian missions are 
today intimately related. An effective presenta- 
tion of missions would support the emphasis on 
peace. Armistice Day Sunday and Men and 
Missions Sunday would thus supplement and 
re-enforce each other. 


One Hundred Years 


Since the Prick of a Lancet 


F THE many recognized values of medical 
missions, one occasionally deserves a little 
extra emphasis. The ministry of healing is the 
one phase of foreign missions that transcends all 
sectarian differences and typifies Christian unity 
in disinterested service. There is no distinctly 
Baptist technique for removing infected tonsils, 
no Presbyterian method of opening an abdomen, 
no Methodist type of molar extraction, no 
Episcopal variety of amputation. Confronted by 
human suffering, all differences in sect and creed 
vanish as medical missions of all denominations 
seek to exemplify the ministry of the Great 
Physician. 

A medical mission centennial occurs this 
month. On November 5, 1835, China was 
opened to Christian missions, as the familiar 
phrase puts it, “at the point of a lancet.” By 
this is meant that Dr. Peter Parker, first medical 
missionary to China, on that date opened the 
Canton Christian Hospital. Modern medicine 
in China is thus 100 years old. In celebration of 
this centennial the China Medical Association 
will this year hold its annual meeting in Canton 
November 1-8. The program will include the 
formal opening of a new hospital plant. It is 
willingly acknowledged by Chinese leaders in 
medicine that to this ministry China owes her 
rapid development in modern medicine. There 
are about 5,000 well qualified foreign and 
Chinese physicians in China today, or one for 
each 80,000 of the population. When Peter 
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Parker opened his hospital it was without the 
help of trained internes or nurses. The first 
Christian nurse who went to China found no 
Chinese word to describe her calling. A word for 
nurse had to be coined. Today there are 156 
registered schools for nursing. All but two are 
under the supervision of Protestant missions. 
Elaborate public health programs are under 
way and government estimates call for 50,000 
nurses. Thus the rapid development of modern 
medicine in China dates back to the prick of a 
lancet 100 years ago. 

From such modest beginning has grown that 
great department of Christian service in the 
Far East known as Medical Missions. Probably 
no other phase of effort has been accorded a 
more hearty acceptance. It will continue to 
merit the generous support which has been 
given it during the past century. 


It Reads Like a Fairy Tale, 
But It’s True 


RUTH is again stranger than fiction. The 

Woman’s Foreign Mission Society will 
shortly receive about $30,000 from the estate of 
a woman. This gift is apparently the direct result 
of reading Missions! 

Here is the story. Some years ago the woman 
had a friend, a good Baptist and a faithful church 
attendant, who sought to interest her in the mis- 
sionary work of the denomination, but in vain. 
She simply was not interested in missions. So her 
friend conceived the idea of a gift subscription to 
the magazine. For two years thereafter Missions 
came regularly to the home of this wealthy 
woman. There appeared to be no result. She did 
not seem a bit more interested in Christian mis- 
sions at home or abroad than she was before. So 
the gift subscription was discontinued. In the 
course of time the woman died. And behold, when 
her will was read, it was found to contain a be- 
quest of $30,000 to the Woman’s Board to be set 
up as annuity agreements to several beneficiaries. 
By coincidence the friend who arranged for the 
gift subscription for Missions for two years is 
one of the beneficiaries. On the deaths of all of 
them the net principal goes to the Society. 

Who could have imagined that a $30,000 gift 
would result from reading Missions for two 
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years? But then, truth is always stranger than fic- 
tion, and anyway Missions is a good magazine. 
From month to month it ought to persuade peo- 
ple to think generously of the noble causes set 
forth in its pages. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ The new physical fitness regulations of the Ger- 
man Army provide that only men exceeding five 
feet two inches in height will be eligible. Moreover, 
in order to meet the “high requirements for military 
service, only those shall be regarded as fit who are 
strongly built, well developed, and free of such weak- 
nesses as limit health and endurance.” Once more 
the god of war demands as victims for his bloody 
sacrifice only the choicest specimens of manhood, 
leaving humanity’s future generations to be pro- 
duced by those physically unfit. Similar require- 
ments are doubtless to be found in the military 
regulations of other nations, including our own. 


© Another indication of the changed attitude in 
Turkey toward women is seen in the new postage 
stamp bearing a portrait of the late Jane Addams, 
famed social settlement worker and outstanding 
advocate of world peace. The stamp was issued just 
prior to Miss Addams’ death and is in commemoration 
of the recent woman’s conference in Istanbul. (See 
Missions, October, 1935, page 454.) The stamp is 
said to be the first to be issued by any government 
bearing the likeness of a pacifist. 


@ According to preliminary announcement by the 
U.S. War Department, General MacArthur is to re- 
tireas Chief of Staff and to go to the Philippine Islands 
to organize the military forces of the coming Philip- 
pine Republic. A New York newspaper states the 
matter tersely: “Apparently Filipinos are persuaded 
that one of their first duties of peace is to prepare for 
the possibility of war.” It seems a pity that the 
United States, having led the Islands in the way of 
peaceful self-government, should now help to train 
them in the art of war. 


@ Mark up another score for Negro achievement. 
The British Christian Endeavor Union at its last 
annual meeting elected Dr. Harold A. Moody as 
President. He is a Negro physician in London, a 
native of Jamaica, and is said to be the “first Negro 
to be chosen the head of a British organization of 
national proportions.” 


@ Congratulations are due Pastor U. S. Mitchell 
of the First Baptist church in Sioux Falls, S. D., for 
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a clever plan to secure subscriptions to denomina- 
tional papers that was successfully carried out by his 
church last spring. When the every member canvass 
was taken, in addition to the spaces on the pledge 
cards for church expenses and benevolence, a third 
item was added, “for denominational papers.” It 
was suggested that each member subscribe five cents 
each week for this purpose. Missions was included 
in the list of papers to be subscribed for in this way. 
About 75% of the church membership followed the 
suggestion and are now receiving the magazine. Our 
hope is two-fold, first that Sioux Falls Baptists will 
be well satisfied with their investment in Missions, 
and second, that a thousand other churches will go 
and do likewise. 


@ Oxford, England, has been selected for the con- 
ference of the Universal Christian Council to be 
held in 1937. The entire program will major on the 
theme, “Church, Community and State,” with par- 
ticular reference to concrete situations in church and 
state relationships in the world today. Attendance 
will be limited to 250 carefully chosen delegates who 
will be housed in the university dormitories. The 
atmosphere of this world-famed university town of 
Oxford is ideal for a conference of this type. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 25 


Tue Rum-Runwner Is Stitt Here 


HE U.S. Government last year lost more than 
$30,000,000 in customs revenue on liquor smug- 
gled into the country by “rum runners.” Secretary 
of the Treasury, Henry Morganthau, Jr., estimated 
that the quantity of illicit alcohol entering the 
United States every year exceeded 2,225,000 gallons. 
Last spring a New York newspaper reported that 
in a single month more than 20 rum-running ships 
from 20 to 50 miles off the North Atlantic Coast were 
waiting a favorable moment to elude the Coast 
Guard and to land their unlawful cargoes. Each ship 
was said to have 60,000 cases of liquor, which meant 
1,400,000 quarts. 

A large force of U. S. Customs Guards was sent 
into the New England area to combat this liquor 
smuggling. It was declared to be the largest delega- 
tion of federal agents sent into this district in the 
past 20 years. 

All of this traffic, it was so often asserted, would 
cease with the repeal of the 18th Amendment. Again 
we are victims of a delusion. 
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WORLD ~ MISSIONS 


A monthly digest from letters and reports of field correspondents 





Baptists in Latvia Celebrate 75th Anniversary 
By W. O. LEwis 


APTISTS of Latvia have just 
celebrated their 75th anni- 
versary in Libau. On September 2, 
1860, eight men and three women 
from Libau and vicinity were bap- 
tized in Memel. At that time 


Libau and all of Latvia was in 
Russia, and Memel was in Ger- 
many. In those days Memel was 
the Antioch from which Baptist 
influence went out into all the Bal- 
tic region and into Russia. The 11 








TOP: The chorus choir in the Libau stadium singing at the 75th 
Anniversary of Lettish Baptists. BOTTOM: Part of the crowd in 
the stadium. CENTER: Libau citizens watching the Baptist parade 


persons baptized in Memel re- 
turned to their own country and 
organized the first Baptist church 
in Latvia. 

A severe persecution began im- 
mediately which lasted for many 
years. The bitterest enemy of the 
Baptists was the Lutheran 
Church. Meetings were broken up. 
A campaign of slander in the press 
stirred up the people. Baptists 
were dragged about in chains and 
thrown into prison. The Russian 
police became the willing tool of 
the Lutheran and Orthodox 
Church in tormenting innocent 
people. This persecution attracted 
attention outside. The American 
Ambassador in Berlin, Mr. D. D. 
Barnard, joined with others in a 
protest in St. Petersburg. But it 
was several years before the Rus- 
sian Government, against the 
wishes of the Lutherans, granted a 
degree of toleration. 

There was great rejoicing when 
Baptists met in Libau this year. 
Most of the churches were repre- 
sented. One man rode about 200 
miles on a bicycle to take part in 
the celebration. A pastor of one of 
the German churches in KG6nigs- 
berg brought greetings from Ger- 
many. A Baptist from the Latvian 
colony in Brazil timed his visit to 
Latvia so as to be present at the 
meeting. I gave greetings from 
Northern Baptists. There was re- 
joicing not only because there is 
no more persecution, but because 
Latvian Baptists, who had been 
divided into two unions for several 
years and who had reunited last 
year had found that after all they 
could work together. The main 
cause of the division was William 
Fetler. Although his church is in 
the new union, he himself did not 
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Many Lettish women in the parade 
appeared in colorful costume 


attend the convention. If he had 
presented himself, he would al- 
most certainly have been refused a 
seat as a delegate. 

In 75 years the growth has been 
nearly a thousand-fold. Baptists 
started with one church and 
eleven members; now there are in 
Latvia 108 churches with 10,521 
members. 

On Sunday afternoon, starting 
at the First Church of Libau, the 
Baptists marched out to the city 
stadium on the seashore where 
1200 Lettish Baptist singers gave 
a concert. The police band led the 
procession. The Lutheran bishop 
and the Latvian Government sent 
greetings. This is quite a change in 
three quarters of a century. 

While there is now no persecu- 
tion of Baptists in Latvia, Baptists 
and some of the other smaller reli- 
gious groups are far from being 
really free under the new régime 
which began in 1934. No one is 
free. The present régime is a sort 
of ultra-nationalistic dictatorship 
and the whole country is under a 
mild form of martial law. The state 
sometimes requires things that 
Baptists as Baptists can scarcely 
grant. 








Missionary Oddities 
Number 11 
Go Up HicHEr 


E WERE invited to par- 

take of a feast. Since we 
were among the first guests to 
arrive, we noted the usual 
differentiation for the enter- 
tainment of those invited. The 
Lahus are not equipped to 
serve with much style, but the 
best of everything is at one 
place for the most honored 
guests. The best table was 
covered with a clean white 
cloth, set with the best dishes, 
and surrounded by the new- 
est and most comfortable 
stools that the house could 
boast. The other tables were 


devoid of any kind of cover-- 


ing, and were equipped with 
just the odds and ends of the 
dish cabinet. We watched 
with interest while the bowls 
were filled with steamy rice. 

Most of the guests, as they 
came in, found places for 
themselves at the less preten- 
tious tables. Among them were 
the two village chiefs and sev- 
eral teachers. 

Then the host came in. 
Speaking to the chieftains and 
teachers he said, “¥u are not 
to sit here. Go up to the best 
table. A place has been pre- 
pared for you there.” 

When I heard those words, 
I immediately thought of 
Christ’s parable of taking the 
best seats at a feast. 

How meaningful that par- 
able is in the light of the Lahu 
feast custom! Many of the 
parables of Christ have taken 
on fuller meaning for me since 
I have become acquainted 
with some of the customs of 
these Eastern people—Vera 
G. Young, Bana, China. 
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Roumanian Baptists 
Meet in Detroit 


The Roumanian Baptist Con- 
vention held its annual meeting 
early in September in the 2nd 
Roumanian church in Detroit. Its 
pastor, Rev. C. R. Igrisan, is Con- 
vention Honorary President. Sep- 
arate meetings were held for 
women and for young people. At- 
tendance of delegates and visitors 
was so large that the Sunday 
afternoon and evening sessions 
had to be transferred to the audi- 
torium of the First (Northern) 
Baptist Church. Financial reports 
were encouraging, although many 
Roumanian Baptists are still un- 
employed. Additions to church 
membership increased. Baptists 
are the only evangelical group 
bringing the gospel to the Rou- 
manians both in America and in 
Roumania. Although the Con- 
vention has less than 1,000 mem- 
bers, a monthly denominational 
magazine of 20 pages, Lumina- 
torul, has been published regu- 
larly. The fiscal year closed with 
no debt on the magazine. (Muis- 
sions extends hearty congratula- 
tions.—Ep.) Americans who par- 
ticipated in the program included 
H. C. Gleiss, B. T. Leonard, Fred- 
erick Lent, W. R. Jewell. Evange- 


(Continued on page 546) 





The Baptist parade was led by a 
detachment of the Libau police 








SCENES FROM 
ROYAL AMBASSA- 
DOR CAMPS 
Season 1935 


See reports of three 
camps on pages 565-566 


TOP: 

Camp tents in Indiana; 
Roger P. Ross, Four 
Honor boy at Ocean 
Park, Maine; New 
cement floor for the 
Ocean Park blacksmith 
shop; Missionary E. C. 
Condict of Burma, 
counsellor at Ocean 
Park; Outdoor drama- 

tization in Indiana 


BUILDING BOYS 





THAN MENDING MEN 


CENTER: 

Future Baptist man- 
hood at the Michigan 
Baptist Boys’ Camp 


BOTTOM: 

Volunteer carpenters 
and painters at the 
Ocean Park Camp; 
Leaders and boys from 
the Elmwood Baptist 
Church of Providence, 
Rhode Island; Raising 
three new huts at the 
Ocean Park Camp. 
Volunteer help did this 
and all the painting on 

Memorial Day 
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listic services were held each eve- 
ning. The Convention closed with 
high inspiration and encourage- 
ment for the new year. New offi- 
cers elected were: Rev. V. W. 
Jones, Chicago, President; Rev. 
A. S. Lucaciu, Gary, Ind., and T. 
Faur, Detroit, Vice-Presidents; 
Rev. L. Talpesh, Detroit, Record- 
ing Secretary; Rev. V. Prodan, 
Glen Ridge, N. J., Executive Sec- 
retary; Theo. Stan, Detroit, T'reas- 
urer; Rev. J. Ardekean, Akron, 
Ohio, Auditor. The President also 
serves as editor of the monthly 
paper.—V. Prodan. 


New Headquarters 
for the Bible Society 


The corner of Park Avenue and 
57th Street in New York, center 
of the rich apartment house sec- 
tion, will soon have a building of 
another type. A six-story fireproof 
building is being remodeled to 
house the offices of the American 
Bible Society. For more than 80 
years it occupied the old head- 
quarters known as Bible House on 


Astor Place. They are not fireproof 
and so the Society has kept its old 
Bibles and rare manuscripts in the 
vaults of the New York Public Li- 
brary. They will now be exhibited 
in the new headquarters. 


Twenty Years of Education 
for Women in China 

Ginling College in China, a 
fine picture of which appears on 
page 548, recently celebrated its 
20th anniversary. Chief feature of 
the occasion was the opening of 
a new Library-Administration 
Building and a Chapel-Music 
Hall. 

The following facts about this 
leading Christian college for Chi- 
nese women are taken from an in- 
forming article in The Missionary 
Review of the World: 

In 1915 Ginling College opened 
with a class of 9 girls; in 1934 there 
were 213 students. The faculty has 
increased from 8 to 50; the courses 
in the curriculum from 8 to 90; the 
college budget from $10,000 
(American) to $150,000. The li- 
brary opened with one set of ency- 
clopedias and it now has over 23,- 
000 volumes. Over 300 women 

















New headquarters of the American Bible Society, located 


at 57th Street and Park Avenue in New York 
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have gone out from the college and 
are working in 14 provinces; sixty 
per cent of the students are en- 
gaged in educational work; the 
second largest group is doing social 
and religious work; medical work 
is third, and public service fourth. 
The able president is Dr. Yi-fang 
Wu, a graduate of the first class of 
Ginling in 1919. Several years ago 
Miss Wu traveled extensively 
through the United States in the 
interest of Christian missions. 


The Boys Were Not Thrown 
into the Street 


Baptists of the San Francisco 
region are rejoicing over the com- 
pletion and recent dedication of 
the new Chung Mei Home for 
Chinese Boys. It was a perfect day 
and several hundred friends were 
present for the occasion. Following 
a brief program of greetings, Judge 
Jesse W. Curtis, General Chair- 
man of the Building Campaign, 
presented the keys to Superin- 
tendent Charles R. Shepherd, who 
spoke graciously and then opened 
the beautiful oriental doors and 
the boys followed him in. It has 
been a glorious experience to see 
this wonderful new home become 
an actual reality; and more so 
when we can say that only $2,000 
is needed to completely pay for 
the project. 

Two years ago we were in- 
formed by the authorities of the 
great San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge that our old ‘home would 
have to give way to the main 
Berkeley approach to the bridge. 
(See Missions, April, 1934, page 
222.) We were sad at first, then 
we were glad as we saw a possibil- 
ity of a new home on the beautiful 
five and a half acre site at El Cer- 
rito overlooking the Golden Gate, 
which the boys themselves had 
bought and paid $10,500 for sev- 
eral years ago, through their wood- 
yard and musical performances. 
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With only $17,000 from the sale 
of the old home we set out to raise 
$79,000 right in the midst of the 
depression. It has been a terrific 
task. A good organization was set 
up. The San Francisco Bay Cities 
Baptist Union is deeply appreci- 
ative of the Home Mission So- 
ciety, the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society, the 1,200 or more 
individuals who made specific 
gifts, and to the hundreds, pos- 
sibly thousands, who have given 
through classes and groups. 

The new home is a beautiful 
combination of Spanish and Chi- 
nese architecture and a most prac- 
tical home for a large family of 
healthy, growing, happy boys.— 
W. Earle Smith, San Francisco. 


Church Centennial 
in Delaware 

The 2nd Baptist church of Wil- 
mington, Del., which was organ- 
ized as a protest against the anti- 
missionary, anti-Sunday school 
and anti-temperance education 
movements early in the 19th cen- 
tury, celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary October 46. For 100 
years it has been a strong mission- 
ary church and is the mother of all 
active Baptist churches in the 
state of Delaware. Participants in 
the anniversary program included 
Bucknell President H. P. Rainey, 
who spoke on “Christian Educa- 
tion”; Crozer President J. H. 
Franklin, who spoke on “One 
Hundred Years of Missions”; and 
Rev. Donald Cloward of Auburn, 
N. Y., a product of the Sunday 
school of the church. Pastor. R. 
Raymond Baker preached the an- 
niversary sermon. The celebration 
concluded with an address by Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman on, “The 
World at a Cross Road.” Special 
honor was paid to 17 members of 
the church who have been on its 
membership roll for more than 50 


years. 


Baptists in Norway 
Celebrate 75th Anniversary 


The accompanying picture was 
taken at the 75th anniversary cele- 
bration of Norwegian Baptists. 
(See Musstons, October, 1935, 
page 463.) 

Work in Norway was started in 
1860 by F. L. Rymker, a Dane who 
was converted in America and was 
sent by American Baptists to Nor- 
way as an evangelist. As in other 
lands at this time, Baptists in 
Norway were persecuted at first. 
The work was greatly helped by 
Baptists in Sweden. Later, the 
Baptist Missionary Society of 
London lent support. When in 
1892, British Baptists ceased co- 
operation, the Baptists of Norway 
turned to Northern Baptists for 
support. Since then the Foreign 
Mission Board has contributed 
regularly. Norwegian Baptists 
have a Seminary which in 25 years 
has had 88 students. There are 51 
churches in Norway with 7,160 
members.—W. O. Lewis. 


BS nents 


Rev. J. A. Obrn, pastor of the Bap- 
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tist Tabernacle in Oslo, and Rev. 
E. H. Wang, Manager of the Nor- 
wegian Baptist Publication Society 


I certainly appreciate Misstons. It 
is a skillfully edited and inspiring 
magazine.—Rev. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Martin Erikson, 





Inside the Baptist Tabernacle in Oslo, Norway, at the 75th 


anniversary of Norwegian Baptists 
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The Orient Finds Enjoyment in American Athletic Sports 


Chinese girl students pitching quoits on the lawn in front 
of the gymnasium of Ginling College in Nanking, East China 





Courtesy of World 


Ginling College is one of the world’s outstanding 

Christian colleges for women. It is maintained on a 

cooperative basis by the foreign mission boards of seven 

Protestant denominations in the United States, and the 

Young Women’s Christian Association of Smith College. 

Northern Baptists have a share in the institution through 
their Woman's Foreign Mission Board 





Church Calendar Service, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
now provides partly printed local 
church bulletins of handsome ap- 
pearance at the reduced price of 
35 cents per hundred. These are 





Baptist calendars for Northern 
Baptist churches. The paper used 
is suitable for either printing or 
mimeographing. The hundreds of 
churches that have used these 
calendars have found them very 





satisfactory. A letter from Rev. 
Ralph Berthoff, 23 Walnut Street, 
East Providence, Rhode Island, 
says: “The use of the calendars 
has nearly doubled our giving to 
Missions in two years.” 
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Chanksaibing 


A Thanksgiving Prayer 
O GOD, we thank thee for this universe, our great 
home; for its vastness and its riches, and for the 
manifoldness of the life which teems upon it and of 
which we are part. We praise thee for the arching 
sky and the blessed winds, for the driving clouds and 
the constellations on high. We praise thee for the 
salt sea and the running water, for the everlasting 
hills, for the trees, and for the grass under our feet. 
We thank thee for our senses by which we can see 
the splendor of the morning, and hear the jubilant 
songs of love, and smell the breath of the springtime. 
Grant us, we pray thee, a heart wide open to all 
this joy and beauty, and save our souls from being 
so steeped in care or so darkened by passion that we 
pass heedless and unseeing when even the thornbush 
by the wayside is aflame with the glory of God. 
Enlarge within us the sense of fellowship with all 
the living things, our little brothers, to whom thou 
hast given this earth as their home in common with 
us. We remember with shame that in the past we 
have exercised the high dominion of man with ruth- 
less cruelty, so that the voice of the Earth, which 
should have gone up to thee in song, has been a 
groan of travail. May we realize that they live, not 
for us alone, but for themselves and for thee, and 
that they love the sweetness of life even as we, and 
serve thee in their place better than we in ours. 
When our use of this world is over and we make 
room for others, may we not leave anything ravished 
by our greed or spoiled by our ignorance, but may 
we hand on our common heritage fairer and sweeter 
through our use of it, undiminished in fertility and 
joy, that so our bodies may return in peace to the 
great mother who nourished them and our spirits 
may round the circle of a perfect life in thee. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen—From 
“Prayers of the Social Awakening” by Wattrr 
RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


Thanksgiving Thoughts 

We shall give thanks for bread in the measure that 
God gives it; for work, if the chance is still ours, and a 
chance to seek or share it with the brother who lacks 
it; for friendship’s cup, ever sparkling, ever full; for 
human love, that bright angel sent down to smooth 
every rough path and brighten every dark hour; for 
“home, sweet home”; for nature, her power to thrill 
or calm; for music, a language rapt as from some far- 


off sphere, bearing overtones like the beatings of an 
immortal heart, like the echoes of an everlasting sea. 
We shall thank God for a new and richer opportunity 
to trust Him and to show by filial dependence and 
reliance how good and great and just and merciful 
we believe and know Him to be. Our fathers trusted 
God, and He delivered them; why should not we, 
their sons and daughters? Instead of despairing 
and doubting, we shall record our faith in the divine 
mercies on Thanksgiving Day, and our personal ap- 
preciation and dependence on the goodness of God. 
—Joun H. Strona, in The Watchman-Examiner. 
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On Thanksgiving Day, despite the disappoint- 
ments of another year, despite the fact that the far 
horizon as yet presents little more substantial than 
a mirage, the Christian who has kept his faith strong 
and clear always pitches his tent in the shadow of a 
great rock, a rock that cannot be moved py any 
earthly shock, a rock whose crest is bathed in eter- 
nal sunshine, a port of refuge and a citadel of 
strength. His rock is Faith, “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.”—The 
Christian Advocate. 


Thanksgiving Scripture 


Now therefore, our God, we thank thee, and praise 
thy glorious name.—I Chronicles 29:13. 

As therefore ye received Christ Jesus the Lord, so 
walk in him, rooted and builded up in him, and es- 
tablished in your faith, even as ye were taught. 
abounding in thanksgiving.—Colossians 2:6-7. 


Thou Art the Generous and Good 


Before us our repast is spread; 

Before us are thy bounties shed; 

Oh, bless, Most High, these gifts of thine, 
That we may grow in grace divine. 

To all the creatures lacking food 

Thou art the generous and good. 


The land with peace and fruitfulness 
Enrich; air, earth, and water bless. 
Nourish us with the bread of life, 

Bought by Christ’s grand and deadly strife. 
With humble, grateful heart may we 
Accept whatever flows from Thee! 


Translated from the Danish of THomas KinGo 
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Why Wars Must Cease, by knows that we are again in dan- Pulpit is one of the most engaging p 
JANE AppaMs, Mary E. Woottey, ger of war simply because, as Mrs. __in the long and able list. There is Sc 
Fiorence E. Auten, and seven Franklin D. Roosevelt says in the a peculiar quality in Dean Brown’s P 
other prominent women of today, chapter she contributes, “we can- preaching. He manages to attach su 
is a symposium on war. Ten not convince enough people that your interest to his subject, no se 
women discuss ten distinct and _ the war idea is obsolete.” A wide matter what the text may be, by B 
powerful arguments why war must reading of this brief but power- making it a matter of life or human th 
never happen again. Human wast- ful book will help establish such concern. Marked by plain lan- U 
age, financial cost,economic chaos, a conviction. (Macmillan, 156 guage and clear thought, these are pl 
moral disintegration, and other pages; $1.00.) sermons that enlighten, encourage he 
reasons are set forth in convinc- and enrich. This is the 34th vol- th 
ing, cumulative fashion. The book The World Court, by Man- ume in the series of Harpers, and ar 
is filled with facts little known yet Ley O. Hupsov, is a brief, techni- is a notable publication. (Harper Bi 
overwhelming in their pathos and _ cal and historical study of the and Brothers; $1.00.) bi 
their indictment of the madness of World Court, with a summary of m 
war. Did you know, for example, its judgments and orders and its Reverend John Doe, D.D., by be 
that the small but heartbreaking advisory opinions. Of particular Epwrn McNemu Porrat, Jr., is ed 
item of temporary wooden crosses value to Americans, in view of the an original and ingenious study of su 
to mark the graves of slain sol- recent action by the U.S. Senate, the place of the minister in the So 
diers in France cost more than is the chronology of the proposed modern world. What could be 
$5,000,000? Or that the United ratification by the United States. more provocative of curiosity than 
States, long before the first Amer- While not intended for popular this table of contents: Dr. Doe SE 
ican soldier was killed, had an- reading, forreference purposesand Looks at His World; The World ™ 
ticipated her own casualty list by for an unbiased presentation of Looks at Dr. Doe; What Shall Dr. Be 
appropriating $1,000,000 for tem- what the World Court isand what Doe Do? How Can Dr. Doe Do tu 
porary wooden crosses? Going it hasdone since its establishment, It? And the reader is kept on the ™ 
back into history, did you know _ this book is indispensable. (World qui vive to the last paragraph. The = 
that while the avowed purpose of Peace Foundation, 289 pages; 75 questionnaire is used to bright " 
the Spanish-American War was cents.) purpose. The author is one of the ai, 
the liberation of Cuba, the real keen intellects among the younger 7 
purpose was the recovery of $50,- . FindingOurselves,byCHarLEs ministers of the Baptist South. His pS 
000,000 which American citizens R. Brown. This volume of ser- book should stir many of his minis- = 
had invested there? Everybody mons in the Harpers Monthly terial brethren not only in the = 
South but in all sections and de- < 





nominations. It is not necessary to 


1 


accept all his views in order to 
join in his eloquent ascription of 
supreme place to Christ. He is “the 
sum of our religion.” (Harper and 
Brothers; $1.25.) 


Bagster=Bibles 


‘“‘WORLD FAMOUS FOR THEIR QUALITY SINCE 1794” 


Bagster Bibles are printed on fine quality Bible paper and on genu- 
ine India paper — thin and opaque — from a large variety of type 
sizes suitable for use by young and old. The bindings are artistic 
and durable. A Bagster Bible wrapped in gold paper and fitted into 
an attractive box gives the possessor real pride of ownership. 


Your bookseller will be glad to show you the complete Bagster line 
of Bibles, or send for your copy of Catalog C 4 to Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York. Also publishers of The Moffatt Trans- 
lation of the Bible, The Episcopal Prayer Book and Hymnal, Daily 
Light on the Daily Path and other devotional books. 











The Church, Catholic and : 
Protestant, by Wrmu1am ADAMS | 
Brown. This is the mature work of | 
a scholar, and requires a thought- | 
ful and competent reader. The 
Catholic Church and its practices 
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are shown in favorable light, and 
one feels that it is the ideal Cath- 
olic that is interpreted in these 
pages. Protestantism is more vul- 
nerable, but the tendency is to see 
the best in the church, and it is 
with a view to fitting the divided 
parts into an organic whole in 
some dreamed-of future that the 
Protestantism of the present is 
surveyed. There is matter for 
serious thought in these pages. Dr. 
Brown, after teaching systematic 
theology for over 40 years at 
Union Seminary, is now research 
professor there. In this volume he 
has made a signal contribution to 
the understanding of the nature 
and work of the churches. Dr. 
Brown says this is “a clear, un- 
biassed study of differences that 
matter.” We know of no author 
better qualified by study, knowl- 
edge and temperament to produce 
such a study. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; $2.75.) 


Creative Christianity, by 
SHarLeR Maruews. This volume, 
one of “the Cokesbury Good 
Books,” contains the Cole Lec- 
tures for 1934, with some enlarge- 
ment of certain points which the 
author deems especially pertinent 
to the present moment. He thinks 
organized Christianity has been 
more interested in preserving the 
past than in producing change, 
and he would have the churches 
engage in the creative changes 
called for by the social gospel of 
which for many years he has been 








Autographed 
BOOK VALUES 


“The Evangelistic Congregation, ’’$1.50. 
A practical k on evangelism that has 
been used to great advantage. Recom- 
mended by Doctors Laws, Beaven, de 
Blois. 

“The Supreme Test.” A new collection 
of sermons by Vance, Macartney, Lee, 
Beiderwolf, Murray; $1.00. 

A limited number of both books, $2.50 
value, is available at $1.50 if ordered 
direct from the author, 


A. L. MURRAY, Lansdale, Pa. 
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Between Two Centuries 


by Dana M. Albaugh 


For a hundred years Northern Baptists have 
been eng in a great adventure of faith in the 
Far East. It is to be commemorated in appropri- 
ate centennial celebrations, both at home and 
abroad, during the closing months of 1935 and in 
1936. The story of these significant missionary 
enterprises — conducted by men and women of 
outstanding leadership and apostolic consecration 
—jis an important chapter in modern church 
history. It is ably told in this volume by one who 
has had every opportunity to familiarize himself 
with his subject, Mr. Albaugh being recording 
secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. It is, indeed, an official narrative. 
The book will be invaluable to Baptists and indis- 
pensable to all students of missionary history. An 
idea of its contents vag ee gained from the chap- 
ter headings: “The Herit: of a Century”; 
‘*A Hundred Years in the Hills and Valleys of 
sy, a Hy yy on the eg be a 
“A Century Along the Juggernaut »; “The 
Second Jubilee Among South China’s Millions”; 

“On the Threshold of the New Century.” 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents 





_ 
They Came Seeking 
by Coe Hayne 

This book of fourteen chapters is in reality an 
observatory of twelve windows, which, openi 
out in all directions, reveal intimate portraits an 
pictures of heroic Christian service of earnest and 
stalwart men and women. The author has wisely 
included a chapter on The Spirit of the Pioneer, 
by G. Clifford Cress, which adds a vivid picture 
of a day that is past. We recommend the reading 
of this book for a fresh acquaintance with these 
“Adventures in Christian Action” on home mis- 
sion fields. $1.00 





The Way of the Orient 


by Edward E. Richardson, Ph.D. 
This is not just another travel book, nor is it a 


conven missionary book. Confused by the 
present “rethinking” of missions and stirred by 
the wide-spread interest in missions, the author — 
a distinguished Baptist minister and college pro- 
fessor — goes out to the Far East, to India in 
particular, to see for himself. Not often does a 
traveler bring back so much really informing in- 
formation and worth-while judgment as Doctor 
Richardson here sets before us. He tells of the 
several religions that our missionaries face out 
there and gives wise, honest opinions of their task 
and problems. $1.00 





Polity and Practice 


in Baptist Churches 
by William Roy McNutt, D.D. 


This is a most important contribution to Baptist 
literature. The usand facts and suggestions 
about Baptists that one finds scattered through 
many books are here briefly, historically, and 
philosophically coordinated, and in a usable form. 
“What, why, and how are Baptists?” — “‘How 
did we Baptists get into this or that way?” — 
“*Why do we do things so and so?” — “‘How does 
a young man enter the Baptist ministry?” — 
“What is the best way of oalies a minister, and 
getting rid of him?” — “Who runs a Baptist 
church "— “Should the Northern and South- 
ern Conventions unite?” —“‘How are Baptists 
organized in a world-wide sense?” — and dozens 
of other similar questions that Baptists are ask- 
ing, and should be able to answer, are here taken 

up. We believe that this book should find its wa 
into the hands of all Baptist pastors, church offi- 
cials, and intelligent Baptist men and women. 
Cloth, $1.50 
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the ardent advocate. He says what 
we really want now is to discover 
whether Christians can be induced 
to carry their faith into social 
situations. Dean Mathews is al- 
ways thought-provoking, epigram- 
matic, and interesting. However, 
this volume does not rate him at 
his best. In dealing with the obli- 
gations of Christianity in the cos- 
mic process, in economics and 
politics, and the problems con- 
nected with home and family life 
and modern sex relations, he is far 
from convincing. (Cokesbury 
Press; $1.50.) 


The Pastor at Work in Chris- 
tian Education, by Henry G. 
Weston Smita. Our younger Bap- 
tist pastors are doing fine work as 
authors. Pastors will welcome this 
book with enthusiastic apprecia- 


tion on one of their most impor- 
tant and most difficult tasks. It 
comes out of the experience of one 
who has specialized in education 
in college and university and has 
been for eleven years pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of Norris- 
town, Pa., where a notable piece of 
educational work is being done in 
a school of 1,000 members. His feet 
are on the ground throughout, 
although his eyes are on the 
heights and his ideals touch the 
skies. Beginning with the minister 
looking at his task he proceeds to 
deal with the ideals and spirit of 
education, its organization, train- 
ing leaders, equipment (which he 
says is stubborn), a balanced pro- 
gram, and comes out at the end 
with a chapter on “Keeping the 
Thrill.” (Judson Press; $1.00.) 

(Other book reviews on page 575) 
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A Missionary Century 
MONG other features that 
marked the Colorado 
Springs Convention as dis- 
tinctive and inspiring were 
the centennial reports of four 
Baptist foreign mission fields 
—South India, Assam, Bengal-Orissa and China. 
They were vividly presented in tableau form at the 
Tuesday afternoon session. 

That these centennial reports cannot fail to be 
inspiring seems assured by the new book by Dana M. 
Albaugh, Between Two Centuries, which I have just 
read. It tells interestingly the story of marvel and 
romance on these four fields. 

Modern critics of missions and those who think 
that the old-time missionary faith and incentive are 
past, will get no comfort from such a record of gospel 
triumphs and transformations as this volume brings. 
It is easy to evolve new theories and enunciate new 
programs, but it is not so easy to dispose of facts. And 
this is a volume of fact-findings of pioneer and heroic 
achievements, based on implicit faith in the divine 
authority of the Great Commission and its pledged 
Presence and Power. The reading of such records as 
this serves to quicken the pulse and strengthen the 
faith of the Christian in the tomorrow of an enter- 
prise which has such a past and God as guarantee of 
its future. 

Mr. Albaugh has gifts of selection and description 
added to personal missionary experience which par- 
ticularly qualify him for this congenial task. The 
pages reflect the warmth and glow of his spirit, and 
the reader realizes that it has been his rare privilege 
“to delve into the yellow missionary journals of the 
century past, which have opened their secrets of 
unfaltering faith, high hope, rare courage, and gen- 
uine spiritual power.” He has been studying and liv- 
ing in the company of large men—Judson, Board- 
man, Cutter, Brown, Day, Noyes, Phillips, Mason, 
Dean, Shuck, and many others who have bequeathed 
a precious heritage. The work is happy in its com-. 
bination of history and personalities, including out- 
standing native converts. 

The opening chapter on The Heritage of a Century 
recalls the countless and ever-surprising changes in 
the home life and social customs since the days when 
Judson and his bride sailed for India. This affords 
a background for the chapters that follow: A Hun- 
dred Years in the Hills and Valleys of Assam; Ten 
Decades on the Plains of India; A Century Along the 
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Che Editor Emeritus says: 


Juggernaut Road; The Second Jubilee among South 
China’s Millions; On the Threshold of the New 
Century. 

Secretary William A. Hill of the Department of 
Missionary Education, says in his Preface: “One 
hundred years ago the world mission of Christianity 
was regarded as futile and absurd. It was a rich 
man’s venture. Today it is a thing of vast social 
significance, the largest and most extensive of human 
enterprises, involving the welfare of millions of 
people.” 

The author emphasizes the truth of this as he 
takes up each of the four fields in chapters which are 
more than history—a living, pulsing drama. 


“Youth Unafraid”’ 

The most interesting objects in missions are the 
missionaries. Mrs. Leslie E. Swain is well aware of 
this. In her story of the century in our four fields of 
South China, Assam, Bengal-Orissa and South India, 
she has given us pen pictures of the personality and 
pioneering of twelve of the young men and women 
who were the “youth unafraid” in an earlier day. 
It is good to know such adventurers, and to have 
them pictured as human, not ideal. We here see the 
missionary life in its everyday phases, and we won- 
der at the endurance and patience and faith that 
sustained the missionaries who had heard the call. 

Mrs. Swain has an opening chapter on conflicting 
opinions of foreign missions; primary and secondary 
motives; present-day youth, and the challenge. The 
primary motives are a missionary God, Christian 
experience, desire to pass it on, and Christ’s com- 
mand. These motives have not changed in a hundred 
years, and will not change. The secondary motives 
make missions as important as civilization, and in- 
clude pretty much all conditions, educational, eco- 
nomic, industrial, caste, and better living, with ade- 
quate care of childhood and women. Then there is a 
closing chapter which deals with the heritage of 
modern youth; the demand for missionaries and the 
type needed; the demand for missionary youth at 
home and the right attitudes in regard to education, 
race relations, world peace, the liquor question, and 
other great problems. Above all, youth must know 
what he believes about himself in relation to God. 
After he has come to definite convictions about his 
own relations with a loving Heavenly Father, he can 
with delight see how ever-widening are the implica- 
tions of the Christian life. This little volume makes 
four foreign fields real to the reader. 
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The Prize-Winning Essay in the Second Contest 


The following essay was awarded the first prize of 
$10 in the second MISSIONS PRIZE CONTEST. The 


names of all ten prize winners are published below 


WHAT I LIKE IN MISSIONS 


By Mrs. F. P. LEACH 


HAT I like in Missions is its usefulness. It is like a workshop 
or a tool chest. Throughout its pages I find materials or 
information that I can use in church activities. 

I like its news quality. It is to me a monthly news letter through 
which I hear from my friends on various fields and from other forms 
of work hitherto unknown. Included among its contributors are 
many known to me only by name but also many who are personal 
friends. Misstons is our medium of communication. 

Its discriminating choice of material impresses me. From masses 
of material it makes excellent selections and brings me what I want 
most. Its articles are full of interest whether they are historical or 
geographical or explorational or whether they deal with any other 
phase of human activity around the world. 

Its varied features make constant appeal, like the devotional page, uplifting and appropri- 
ate, its series of Little Journeys to Generous Givers, the Great Delusion, its gallery of Per- 
sonalities,—all have their attraction, use, and interest. 

I like the fine appearance of Missions, its paper and printing, and its superb pictures. All 
make me proud of the magazine. It compares most favorably with the missionary periodicals 
of all other denominations. For 25 years its current issues have been on the reading table of 
our Carnegie Library. | 

By no means least in interest and value are the editorials and editorial comments. [ like 
their calmness, their reliability, their occasional boldness. 

Finally I like the feature of recording the monthly record of increasing subscriptions. 
(Notre.—See announcement, “It’s the 29th Month,” on the second cover page.—Ep.) I hope 
to see Missions roll up a big snowball of well-earned appreciation. 

The regular reading of Misstons helps build up Baptist morale and develops a consciousness 
of our worthwhileness as a denomination in advancing the Kingdom of God on earth. 


THE TEN PRIZE WINNERS IN THE SECOND CONTEST 








1. Mrs. F. P. Leacu, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 6. Mrs. AtBEert C. Hatz, Rochester, N. Y. 
2. Rev. H. W. Vopra, Pilot Hill, Cal. 7. Mrs. Cuinton B. Hiaetns, Pasadena, Cal. 
3. Mrs. ANNA Rosinson, Lavina, Mont. 8. Mrs. Duane Porter, Dalton, Pa. 

4. Rev. Grorce C. Atsorn, Antigo, Wisc. 9. Isa M. Brown, Woodstock, N. H. 

5 


. Mrs. E. J. Poter, Medina, N. Y. 10. Lorrie L. Lamp, Picton, Ont., Canada 
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He is engaged in a constructive forward movement 


Baptist Youth Speaks 


The first Baptist Youth Con- 
ference of the series projected by 
President J. H. Franklin, of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
was held on the campus of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, on September 22nd. 
In numbers and in enthusiasm the 
attendance was beyond all ex- 
pectations. Nearly 800 actually 
signed registration cards, giving 
their names and addresses and 
indicating their religious interests. 
Other autumn Youth Conferences 
announced by Dr. Franklin will be 
held at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, November 10th, and at 
Rochester, New York, November 
17th. In all, some 15 of these 
gatherings of Baptist young peo- 
ple will be held during the year. 
Concerning the first conference, 
Dr. Franklin wrote: 

I was especially impressed by 
the independent findings of about 
30 leaders from Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. These 
findings recognized first the need 
for personal spiritual renewal as 
essential, but they quickly moved 
into a call for service in those zones 
of life where social sins are especi- 


ally pestilential. Never was I surer 
that the future of Christian move- 
ments is secure in the hands of the 
young people than when I heard 
read the resolutions, which I had 
not seen until they were publicly 
presented. I felt confirmed in my 
conviction as expressed by me at 
the opening of the Conference: “I 
have invited you young people to 
come here because you are strong 
in soul—because you are courage- 
ous in spirit—and because the 
light and love of God (yes, the 
Gospel) is to-be perpetuated in 
history through you. I have asked 
you young people to come here be- 
cause you are not pessimistic. You 
believe the Kingdom of God can 
be established in the hearts of 
men.” 

In my opinion the denomination 
needs the eyes and heart of youth 
as well as the wisdom of the elders 
if we are to discern the signs of the 
times and exercise the daring re- 
quired to make the Kingdom of 
God and His Righteousness first 
in all our planning. More than we 
have realized, thousands of our 
young people wish to know how to 
take Christ and His Cross into the 
whole life of the world. Who 
knows? Perhaps the young people 


will lead us into a larger service 
if we trust them and give them a 
chance. 


The Forward Movement 


The farmer busy with his fall 
plowing is engaged in a Forward 
Movement of the most construc- 
tive kind. So is the church which, 
attentive in season to its Every 
Member Canvass, helps to place 
the work of the denomination on 
a stable basis. This year the For- 
ward Fund plan will lend fresh 
interest to the appeal of the Can- 
vass because results in the local 
church will have a direct bearing 
on our attainment of the goal fixed 
for the two-year period ending 
April 30, 1937. By that date the 
Forward Fund of $500,000 is to be 
completed. 

There are many inquirers who 
want to know what is meant by 
Forward Movement and what the 
denomination can hope to ac- 
complish if we are successful in 
achieving a $500,000 increase over 
a period of two years. The answer 
is that the Movement implies a 
revival in every department of our 
denominational life. The expan- 
sion of particular activities on 
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home and foreign mission fields 
which success in this effort would 
make possible, and some of which 
will later be outlined in the form of 
specific projects, constitutes only 
a part of the expected fruitage. 
To achieve and maintain the 
higher standard of missionary giv- 
ing necessary to such success, we 
need precisely such measures as 
are now being taken. Youth, for 
example, is being invited to a 
larger share in denominational 
councils than ever before. 


One Million Dollars 
to See a Prize Fight 


Certainly on the basis of the 
news reports, financial and other- 
wise, Northern Baptists have 
launched their Forward Move- 
ment in an auspicious hour. Not 
only has the barometer of business 
been rising, as shown by reports 
of some of the basic industries, but 
the people appear to be spending 
their money more freely than at 
any time in several years. The 
secular press has found a proof of 
returning prosperity in the fact of 
a recent prize fight that drew a 
$1,000,000 “gate.” 

When 95,000 people can pay 
prices ranging up to $100 apiece to 
see a prize fight, there would ap- 
pear to be plenty of loose change 
and also plenty of loose screws in 
the mental machinery of America. 

Some of the newspapers have 
published letters from indignant 
ticket holders, one of whom com- 
plains that he paid $11.50 to sit 
behind a screen, while another 
moans because he paid a still 
higher price to sit so far from the 
ring that he had to use a telescope 
to see the fight. 

We still hear comments on the 
depression, and the relief organi- 
zations are still busy, but in less 
favored parts of the world people 
will be saying that the inhabitants 
of the United States have nothing 
to cry about. 


Baptist Education Day 


The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion has appointed Sunday, De- 
cember 1, as Baptist Education 
Day. This is the revival of a day 
we used to celebrate. The purpose 
of this observance is to develop 
the interest of Baptist people in 
education, to stimulate the zeal of 
Baptist boys and girls in going to 
college, and to create a new inter- 
est in our Baptist schools. It will 
be the day for sermons on educa- 
tion, and our schools and colleges 
will send speakers to the churches 
upon request. Write the president 
of one of the schools in your state. 
Tt will be an appropriate time for 


the church to give a reception to . 


its young people who have re- 
turned from college for the 
Thanksgiving Day recess. Invite 
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them to speak at the church serv- 
ice. The Baptist Board of Educa- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York, will send literature upon re- 
quest. See announcement on the 
second cover page. 


Time for Milestones 


MILESTONES, our January 
book for 1936, is in the hands of the 
printer, and churches should ascer- 
tain their requirements and place 
their orders with the State Con- 
vention Director as early as possi- 
ble. MILESTONES will be a 
book of 40 pages, handsomely illus- 
trated and with an attractive 
cover which shows the world which 
Baptists have girdled with mile- 
stones of missionary progress. It 
will be sold at 5 cents per copy. 





He really has nothing to cry about 
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You will find this interesting to 
read as well as to see in case it 
should be presented in your church 


The Channel of God’s Blessing 


A Dramatic ALLEGORY OF CHRISTIAN LIVING © 


In three parts for fifteen participants. Prepared 
for presentation in churches, Sunday schools, young 
people’s societies and other church organizations 


By HucH CHAMBERLIN BURR 


With the Collaboration of Clarence M. Gallup 


PART I 


THE SEVEN MESSENGERS 


Personnel: 
A. “CHRISTIANITY” 
B. MEssENGERS: 
1. Prayer 
. Bible Reading 
. Bible Study 
. Service 
. Worship 
. Missions 
7. Giving 
(Enters the character CuRIsTIANITY, and sits at the right. 
Other characters, as they enter, group themselves at the left.) 


CuRrIsTIANITY (musing): My church concerns me. 
Nearly everything I hear about her lately is discouraging. 
They tell me that she’s sick and that the pressure of her 
blood is low,—her eyes not what they were,—her heart not 
right. She seems to have no pain. But that, they tell me, 
is the most alarming symptom of them all. I must admit 
she is not energetic. Even small exertions seem today too 
great. (More animatedly) It’s time, high time, for some- 
thing to be done. I’ll call my Messenger of Prayer and 
counsel now with her. (Calls) Prayer, O Prayer, come 
hither! 

(Enters PRayYEr) 

Prayer: Here am I—for thou didst call me. 

CurisTIANITY: Prayer, O tell me, do my people pray? 

Prayer (reluctantly): Not as once they did. 

CuRIsTIANITY: But have you trained each rising gen- 
eration? 

Prayer: It may be I have taken too much for granted. 

CurisTIANITY: Go forth, and lead my people in the way 
of prayer, that so my church may gain her strength again! 

Prayer: I go; but I assure you prayer alone is not 
enough. 

CurisTIAnity: It surely leads to other helpful habits. 


Prayer: Aye, that it does; but these need cultivation, 
severally. Summon, pray, the Messenger called Bible 
Reading. 

CuristTianity (calling): Come, O Bible Reading, hasten 
hither! 

(Enters Brste READING) 


Brste Reaprine: Here am I, O Christianity. 

CuRrIsTIANITY: Speak! and tell me: Do my people read 
their Bibles well? Do they know and love full well God’s 
Holy Word? 

BrsLE Reapine: Not as they might; for they are very 
busy. 

CurisTIANiTy: But have you made them know that 
without daily feeding on the Bread of Life, the pulse of 
Life ebbs low? Go forth and make that very clear to all. 

Brste Reape: I go, O Christianity; but just to read 
one’s Bible, even that is not enough today. 

CurisTIANiITy: But it should stimulate the practice of 
the way of Christ. 

Brs.e Reape: Aye, so it does; but that true way must 
needs be definite and clear, that none may err therein. 
Please summon Bible Study to our help. 

CuristTIAnity (calling): Bible Study, pray you hasten 
here! 

(Enters Braue Srupy) 


BrsE Srupy: Here am I, for thou didst call me. 

CurisTIANITY: Tell me, Bible Study: Do my people seek 
with studious care the way of Christ? 

Brsze Srupy: It’s an old, old story. Oft retold it’s been, 
and has become familiar with much telling. And many folk 
there are who feel they know the Biblé through and 
through. 

CurisTIANITY: But are they truly perfect in the way? 

Bree Srupy: No, they are far from it; but they think 
that no new light will break upon them from the Holy 
Word. They’re unexpectant, now, and therefore unre- 
warded. 

Curist1ANiTy: Then is that all you surely have to tell 
me? 

Brs.e Stupy: No, I must confess they do not practice 
all they know. 
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Curistianity: Fare you forth, O Bible Study. Bid the 
people link the Bible to their lives; to practice what they 
know to be the truth. 

Bistz Stupy: I go—but with me send, I pray you, 
Service, our strong brother. He will teach thy people te 
enlarge their minds in truth by doing what they know. 

Curistianity (calls): Service! Hither speed you! 
Hither, Service! 


(Enters SERVICE) 


Srrvice: Behold—at your behest! 

CurisTIaAnity: Go forth with these thy sisters wise and 
good. And help them make my people know that study of 
the Word must undergirded be with service. 

Service: I go. But all thy folk are ready more to serve 
than oft they are to worship. Send with me, I pray you, 
Worship, spiritual Worship. 

Curistianity (calling): Worship—hither come, O 
Worship! 


(Enters WorsuHIP) 


Worsuip: Here am I. 

CurisTIANiTy: How fares it, Worship, with my people? 
Tell me. Do they worship,—worship in the spirit and in 
truth? 

Worsuip: How canst thou ask me that? Well thou 
knowest I was shut without for nigh three hundred years 
by thee thyself; and now thou askest,—“‘Do my people 
worship?” Some there be who do; but many still go out to 
church to hear a sermon only—admirable, no doubt, but 
still not worship. And, moreover, many enter God’s own 
temple late, and they seem to care not they are tardy, 
saying they have missed what they call “preliminaries.” 
They arrive in unexpectant mood, apparently not con- 
scious of the presence of the Father in the midst of those 
who worship there. Of the aids to worship I report thee 
many. Of true worship I must tell thee less. 

CurisTIANITy: Then continue working on their hearts 
so they grow more to the mood of worship. Now on your 
way! Do thine utmost to restore the strength of my dear 
church. 

SERVICE: Pray thee, gentle Christianity, call one more to 
send with us, that our service shall not be confined to 
places where thy people dwell. 

Curist1aAnity: Yes, ah yes! Come to us, O Missions, 
come to us. 


(Enters Missions) 


Missions: Gladly come I, Christianity. 

Curistianity: Thy looks suggest that thou art sorrow- 
ful. Doubtless thou, too, would tell a tale of long disaster. 
Missions: If only thou wouldst hear me, I could tell. 

CurIsTIANITY: Indeed I know already. Fare thee forth 
and teach my people that the purpose of the Church has 
always been to spread the news of Jesus Christ to all—yea, 
to the very farthest parts of earth. Thy colleagues here will 
help thee. The Bible is a book of mission deeds. Prayer 
confined is prayer with much constraint. And service is for 
those we do not see, as well as those at hand. They all will 
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be of help to thy good cause. Thou shalt not be alone. 
The God we worship never was the God of mere America, 
or solely of the whites; but of the whole round world. So 
go you all, and may much joy attend you. 

Missrons: Send us not forth, O Christianity, without our 
seventh Messenger. 

Curistianity: Are not these six of you sufficient for 
your task? 

Au: Nay—each has his place, his task; but call one 
more that she may undergird the work we all would do. 
Call, we pray thee, Giving—our strong aid. 

CurisTIAnity (calling): Giving—come, O Giving, to our 
urgent aid. 


(Enters Grvina) 


Grvine: Here am I, and gladly do I come. 

CurIsTIANITY: It may be that thou art necessary. Thy 
fellow Messengers fain would now include thee. So stern 
thou seemest at some certain times, I did not choose to call 
thee. But thy fellow Messengers have insisted that thou 
come. . 

Grvina: Then they wiser art than thou hast been; for I 
am he who makes all missions possible, and who gives to 
prayer reality. The truth concerning me is in the Bible, too. 
Alas, too many seem to wish to leave it there. Neglect me 
much and service is impossible and all worship vain. 

CHRISTIANITY: Surely thou dost seem to set thyself on 
high above them all. 

Grvine: Nay, nay. It is not so—but underneath them all. 

Curist1anity: Higher or lower, it may all be one. If 
thou art so important, though, perhaps thy work is done 
and shall not more be needed. Do all my people know the 
Christian way of giving, and practice, also, everything they 
know? 

Givina: Alas, I mourn, I mourn at what I see. Many 
men, and women, too, have “raised” much money, as they 
term it, leaving me aside—and then they thought that they 
had done thee service. They even call me names, such as 
Material, and Base—and much beside. They do not wel- 
come me as they receive thy colleagues. And thou, thyself, 
hast seemed to give less blessing unto me than thou dost 
give to them. 

Curistianity: Thou dost speak the truth. Full well I 
know it all, and I do sorrow at the fact. I must confess I 
have been fearful of thyself, regarding thee ofttimes as far 
too strong for many of my feeblest folk. I’ve acquiesced 
when others wrongly asked that thou shouldst not be 
active ’midst my people. Strong would I have my church; 
and yet today I would not now have called thee save that 
these thy colleagues asked for thine assistance. Please God 
you may do greater work than all of them together. Now 
fare you forth! 

At: Farewell! 

Curistianity: And God go with you. 


(Exeunt) 


(If CuristTIaANiTy remains seated while the others depart, 
the curtain should be drawn. If not. it can remain open.) 
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PART II 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF CHRISTIANS 


Personnel: 
A. GrviIne 
B. ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 
CHRISTIANS 
. Childhood 
. Youth 
Age 
. Poverty 
. Plenty 
. Two Laymen 


> Ot wm OO 2 


(Enters Givine) 


Givine: Each to his task: It seems mine is the hardest. 
For “Service,” “Prayer” and “‘Missions”—yea, and all the 
rest have little of mistaken notions to undo. But me they 
surely know not well at all. Alas! the day! I must cast out 
the old and build the new. O God, I pray you help me in 
this great task of thine! 

Now go I unto a church of God, an ordinary church— 
not great of wealth nor high at all of fame; a church com- 
posed of people. But thus are all the churches. It must be 
that they hear me, and learn the very simple way I bring 
to them. I'll call them to me—tell them God’s clear plan. 
But I must suit it to the different stages of their growth 
and fortune. (Calls) O Childhood! 


(Enters CutLpHoon, at the left) 


CuitpHoop: Here am I, for thou didst call me. 

Grvine: Early learn, my child, to give from all thy 
wealth the first tenth that doth come to thee. 

CuitpHoop: But I don’t have any wealth; and I can’t 
split up a penny or a nickle; and Daddy gives me money 
only when I ask him—and not always then. He says it 
depends on what I want it for. 

Grvine: O me, ah me! It’s deeper than I feared. Of course 
the parents are not teaching that which they themselves 
know not. 

CuitpHoop: But nearly every Sunday, when I come, I 
ask Daddy for money for Sunday school; and then he 
always gives me something. 

Grvine: Listen to me, my child! Money is a sacred thing. 
Some day wilt thou have the money thou hast earned— 
perhaps at first a little, then a “living,” like this youth 
here has. (Youtu enters from the left) Then from the first 
you can lay by the first tenth out of that and give it unto 
God. 

Yours: But I’ve always given a nickle or a dime, and 
now I have so many expenses. 

Grvine: Aren’t thou not now an earner? Thine earnings 
sure are a part of thee. Learn in thy youth the method of 
God’s blessing. Measure now thy giving by that which 
thou dost earn, and lay by first a certain part of it. 


(Poverty and AGE enter together) 


Ace: Oh, you are so harsh! 
Poverty: Oh, you are so cruel! 
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Grvine: Why, friends, you do me wrong to think me 
such, 

Aas: Alas, alas, my working days are past. 

Grvine: Yet thou hast that on which thou livest now. 
Pray do not die before thy time has come. Know that he 
who ceases giving ceases living. 

Poverty: But I can earn so little. Verily I am much 
ashamed to give. 

._Grvina: Despise not thou the day of little things. The 
gift is big which brimmeth o’er with love; for Jesus said the 
mite was great. 

Poverty: You mean my pittance then is not despised by 
Him? 

Givine: Aye, I mean just that and far, far more. Thy 
gifts become the channel of thy blessing. Beware, O 
Poverty, beware thou choke it not. 


(Enters PLenty, at the left) 


Givine: Welcome, my friend, I would have speech with 
thee. Thy barns are full, thine increase piling up. Know 
that the measure of thy gifts should be thy full receipts; the 
motive of thy gifts is surely love. 

Pienty: I am a tither and I joy in that. A tenth I give 
of all that I possess. I keep a ledger—or, my clerks keep 
one; and in that different book I put God’s fund, that none 
of mine shall come in touch with it. 

Givine: Bravo! How much more than that hast thou 
ever given? 

Pienty: It is not written thus within the bond. The 
patriarch Abraham said, “Behold a tenth of all I have I 
give.” And I like-minded am. 

Givine: Thou dost not know, then, that great joy which 
comes when mounting high resources make a larger share 
for giving possible. 

Puienty: A tithe, a tithe, I tell you! That is quite enough 
for any share. 

Givine: “Freely ye have received, then freely give,” 
said old Apostle Paul to early Christians. ‘More blessed 
’tis to give than to receive.” Then Jesus, too, remarked: 
“The Father sends His blessings in the measure that ye 
mete.” If thou wouldst miss that blessing, give the tithe 
alone; but if the fulness of God’s grace you’d know, give 
freely as ye have received. 


(Enter two laymen, at the right) 


First Layman: Well met: we much have wished to see 
you. Tell us, pray, how much it is that we should give? 

Sreconp Layman: Our church is out to raise ten thousand 
dollars. We have a thousand members. Our share would 
seem to be about ten dollars each. 

Givine: Is that the way to figure, by division? Nay, I 
say, not so! Thy share is just as much of ten, as of one 
thousand dollars or of one hundred thousand. Not by the 
needs that have been cast up in your church—and needs 
there are, I have no doubt of that—but by that which thou 
receivest shouldst thou gauge whatever thou shouldst give. 
Tell me now, how much it is thou gettest? 

First Layman: About three thousand dollars. 
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Grvinea: Lay by, then, for Christ, the first tenth every 
month. Then give from that to Christ and for His Realm. 
And be thou sure to use God’s funds for God’s own work 
alone, and not for other generous things, however good 
they be. Then at the end of all the year, if any still be left, 
take a plain envelope, fill it from thy box and bring it to 
the Christ. (70 Seconp Layman) How much dost thou get? 

Seconp Layman: I cannot tell. My work is quite un- 
steady. Some weeks I make a hundred dollars quite; and 
other weeks not ten. 

Givina: Whate’er the sum may be, lay by the first one 
tenth for Him, when first thou dost receive it, and before it 
can be spent. 

Seconp Layman: But I could never live on what is left. 

Grvine: Prove you what I say. Try this for a year. Or if 
thy faith is weak, what sum dost thou believe that thou 
couldst give? 

Seconp LayMaN: Perhaps I might give two cents from 
each dollar. 

Givina: Tell me frankly how much God did bless thee 
with last year? 

Seconp Layman: Two thousand and four hundred dol- 


lars. 
Grvine: And thou wouldst give two cents on every 


dollar? 

SEeconpD Layman: That would be as much as forty-eight 
dollars. 

Grvina: Less than one dollar a week for thee and thine? 
Come, come, my friend, now tell where is thy trust? Be 
venturesome and make it five per cent. 

Sreconp Layman: All right, I’ll try the five and see what 
comes. 

Grvinec: New faith and joy, I know, if thou dost give the 
separate portion, and dost measure gifts by what the Lord 
gives you. Forget the sum thy church now seeks to raise. 
Give as Jesus taught His followers to give. Now have you 
learned the lesson, quite in full? 

Pienty: ’Tis strange it sounds to me. I never heard the 
like. 

First Layman: No more, no more have I. 

Yourn: And neither have I heard it. 

Aas: Nor I, and I did join the church these sixty years 
agone. 

Grvina: Ah me, if this be true how few are there who 
know the ways of genuine Christian living. Listen: 


The measure of thy gifts should be God’s goodness 
unto thee. 

The manner of thy gifts should be to lay by every week 
on each first day a sacred portion for thy God, 
of all thou hast received. 

The motive of thy gift must ever be thy love. 


And now you know it thoroughly; is that not true, my 
friends? 

Srconp Layman (trying to repeat): The measure—laying 
by on each last day the measure of God’s goodness. 
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First Layman: No, that’s not it; you multiply the 
needs by your receipts. 
Pienty (horrified): No, No,—a tenth of all I have I 
give; so said the patriarch Abraham, and so say I. 
Givina: Peace, peace, my friends. You do not know it 
yet; not even the words. How can you do the deeds? No; say 
it o’er with me. 
Aut: The measure of our gifts should be God’s good- 
ness unto us. 
The manner of our gifts should be to lay by every 
week on each first day a sacred portion for our 
God of all we have received. 
The motive of thy gift must ever be thy love. 


Grvine: Aye, love, my friends, love in your hearts for 
Christ, love of the Christ for you; and if you practice faith- 
fully the ways of Christian giving, then your love will grow, 
and His for you will increase in like manner. 


PART III 
THE CHANNEL 


Personnel: 
The same as in Part I. 
(CHRISTIANITY 73 seated in center, silent) 
(Enter the Seven MEssENGERS) 

Srx Mzssencers: O Christianity, our task is still un- 
ended. 

Prayer: Prayer sometimes doth seem so vain. 

WorsuiP: And worship oft seems hollow. 

Service: And service can be meaningless. 

BrsteE Reapine and Brste Strupy: The Word is still 
beloved but not yet followed. ; 

Missions: And some there are who do not read the last 
of Matthew—not at all. 

Aut Srx: Most people seem to think they must be 
touched more deeply by the spirit of Christ to make them 
follow after Him, these ways. 

Grvina: But I have taught a few it is not so. They need 
not further touch by Christ; but as they practice well the 
Christian way of giving, that will lead them to a deeper 
fellowship with Him, to prayer and study of God’s word, to 
service and to worship; and thus, of course, to gifts beyond 
the threshold of the church—I mean clear on to realms of 
Christian missions. I think I’ve taught a few. Please God 
it may be true; for they shall grow in grace themselves, and 
thus teach others of the blessing which shall be to all, from 
giving in Christ’s way. 

CurisTIANitTy: God bless you for the work you all have 
done, and in the work which you have still to do. And now, 
like Noah’s dove, fare forth, and never to return. Be active 
always with my people, that my church be strong again. 
And thou, O Giving, take you evermore your rightful place 
—not last but first—the aid to all the rest; for now I see 
that giving is in very truth the Channel of God’s Blessing. 


CuRTAIN 
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WOMEN -: OVER : THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Tura Hostel Girls 


The last few days before the 
opening of the Girls’ Mission 
Middle English School are busy 
days indeed. Old girls are return- 
ing and new girls entering the 
hostel ready for school. These girls 
are all from the District, for the 
town girls can live with their par- 
ents and attend school. 

One guardian at least comes 
with each girl and sometimes there 
are two or three. Wild elephants, 
bears and tigers are still our neigh- 
bors. So small groups of people are 
arriving all hours of the day. They 
come from the north, south, east 
and west of our hills and some from 
the plains beyond. All travel afoot, 
barefooted, over the forest paths, 





ABOVE: The Girls’ Mission School 
at Tura, Assam 


BELOW: New Dormitory for girls 
at West China Union University, 
Chengtu, China 





through unbridged streams and up 
and down the rugged hills. It 
takes some less than a day and 
others from one to seven days to 
make the journey. Each arrives 
with a small bundle, cooking pots, 
food and blankets for the need 
along the way, and usually with an 
extra cloth for the town. In spite 
of tired backs and sore feet, dust 
and dirt, they are certainly a jolly 
bunch as they deposit their bundles 
on the rocks and come into the 
bungalow to talk. An outsider 


listening in might well think that 
we were having an old-fashioned 
family reunion. They all have so 
much to tell. All dangers on the 
path and all the trouble and acci- 
dents by the way are jokes now, 
and amidst chatter and laughter 
all are told and retold. Then there 
is always the village news to be 
given and, last of all, arrange- 
ments for the girls to stay with us 
for ten months must be made. 
Three questions are always asked 
and answered before a girl is ac- 


cepted. Has she a recommendation 
from her village? Has she a trans- 
fer from the village school? How 
much can her relatives give toward 
her support for the year? We ac- 
cept only well-recommended girls 
who have completed the course in 


BELOW: Miss Mabelle Culley of 
Swatow, China, with a graduate 
of the Mission School 
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the village school. Each girl pro- 
vides her own clothes, pays for her 
books and gives a hostel fee. The 
Garos did not escape the depres- 
sion, so the discussion as to how 
much they will pay and who will 
pay it is a long-drawn-out one. 
After school expenses are met we 
have Mission appropriation suffi- 
cient to pay the support of 35 girls. 
Government has granted seven 
scholarships for girls this year. 
These scholarships are given for 
the highest average in the village 
school. We have 84 girls in the 
hostel.—Linnie M. Holbrook, Tura, 
Assam. 


Young Leaders of West China 


During the Spring vacation there 
was held a retreat for the leaders 
from all the Middle and Normal 
Schools as well as the University. 
It was held in the old ancestral 
home of the Hsie Jo family. The 
first of the Hsie family came up to 
Szechwan over 200 years ago just 
after the tyrant Chang went 
through the province killing all 
the inhabitants. The older mem- 
bers of this family must have been 
great pioneers. They continued to 
speak the language of their native 
Province, Kwangtung, and have 
done so ever since. From this home 
about 15 years ago came a little 
girl to the Canadian school. She 
was only about eight years of age 
but insisted that she come in. She 
ran past the gateman and soon 
followed members of her family 
after her. But she would not go 
back and so she was allowed to re- 
main, and in due time came to our 
Normal School, was graduated and 
is now teaching. 

It was in this huge home sur- 
rounded by wonderful trees and 
spacious grounds that the retreat 
was held under the auspices of the 
Student Movement. A_ regular 
program of worship was carried 
out. There were lectures, recrea- 
tion and practical work. To hear 





Effie Louise Adams 


the students tell of their experi- 
ences as they went out among the 
farmers was interesting. Some of 
the farmers would not let them- 
selves be seen, as they thought the 
students were not Chinese and 
were afraid of them. But in a few 
days excellent work was done 
among these rural people. One 
point of contact was the daily dis- 
pensary. A doctor and nurse in 
attendance helped pave the way 
for other activities. Several of the 
students were greatly moved by 
the need of their own people. One 
girl especially came back with her 
heart full to overflowing with the 
desire to be a Christian. She is 
a freshman at Union University. 

Last Sunday was the Interna- 
tional Students’ Day of Prayer. 
Here again I wish you could have 
seen and heard the service. There 
were on the platform representa- 
tives from eight countries. It was 
wonderful. A Korean read the 
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Bible in his own language and a 
man from Java also gave his con- 
tribution. It was the most inspira- 
tional meeting I have attended 
for a long time.—M. Argetsinger, 
Chengtu, West China. 

bt ke & 


Effie Louise Adams 


A TrIBuTE 
By Mrs. W.S. ABERNETHEY 


On July 4th a cable announced 
the passing of Effie Louise Adams, 
missionary of the W.A.B.F.M°S. in 
Toungoo, Burma. Miss Adams 
was a member of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., and 
it was in the Burrall Class of that 
church during war years that she 
received her call to missionary 
service. She was appointed in De- 
cember 1919 and after one year in 
the Bible Institute of Philadelphia 
sailed to her new work among the 
Paku Karens of Toungoo, to whom 
she gave two full terms of out- 
standing educational service. In 
the July issue of The Burma News 
appears this tribute to Miss 
Adams: “She was a loyal and de- 
voted servant of all, always plan- 
ning and hoping great things for 
the future for her Karens. With 
great patience and love she led her 
people on and today there are five 
nurses, good teachers, young men 
in college, seminary and business, 
who can all point to her quiet, 
helpful, Christ-like influence on 
their lives. Several of the teachers 
whom she has trained have been 
spoken of by both Government in- 
spectors and educationalists from 
America as the finest primary 
teachers in Burma.” Miss Adams 
had worked out a plan, largely 
along agricultural lines, for those 
who had no aptitude for regular 
educational work. She did not live 
to put it into operation. As a trib- 
ute to Miss Adams, the Burrall 
Class of Washington has assumed 
the support of one of the new Cen- 
tenary missionaries. 
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After 50 Years in Mexico 


An Encouraging Report from Monterrey, and 
Picturesque Life in San Cosme 


The Nuevo Leon and Tamauli- 
pas Baptist Association celebrated 
its 50th anniversary recently in 
the city of Monterrey, Mexico. 
Principal Eliseo Villarreal of Col- 
egeo Internacional sends the fol- 
lowing encouraging report of the 
church and school: 

“In May our pastor conducted 
revival services for a week and 30 
persons made public confession of 
their faith. In June we held an- 
other week of special meetings 
when others testified of their faith 
in our Saviour. About 25 were 
baptized during this quarter. 

“We celebrated Mother’s Day 
at the school with great enthusi- 
asm and a very interesting pro- 
gram. Nearly 100 women attended 
the festival and enjoyed it very 
much. 

“On June 17th the whole school 
joined in a Cleaning and Decorat- 
ing Contest. Every group in the 
different grades wanted to win the 
prize. 

“At the assembly each teacher 
selected a topic on ‘Health’ and 
taught it practically, urging the 
pupils to do just what they were 
talking about. Some of the sub- 
jects were ‘Mouth and Teeth 
Cleaning,’ ‘Head and Hand Wash- 
ing, ‘Manners at the Table,’ and 
other social activities. In the after- 
noon we gave an exhibition of 
physical culture, to which the par- 
ents were invited. Every group 
gave a fine demonstration of 
marches, games, tricks, sports and 
calisthenics. Through this period 
Mr. Lazo, teacher of physical edu- 





cation, talked about “The Impor- 
tance of Sports,’ and the director 
discussed “The Social Problem of 
Mexico.’ The next day we held a 
meeting to honor our flag, with a 
lesson on patriotism. This pro- 
gram was prepared by the pupils. 
The director and Miss Barotio 
told of the great Mexican heroes, 
the best way to honor them, and 
how to become good citizens. 

“In the afternoon the girls of the 
fifth and sixth grades’ cooking 
class served their mothers and the 
members of the faculty with 
savory dishes. The girls did splen- 
did work in cooking and serving 
tables. The government supervisor 
of schools, who was also invited, 
congratulated us, and encouraged 
us to continue this kind of social 
work. 

“To close our present school 
year we had the Fiesta Escolar on 
the 29th of June. More than 500 
persons attended, although only 
a limited numbér of tickets were 
given away. Almost every number 
on the program pleased the people, 
but none as much as the Zarzuela 
‘Choza y Palacio’ presented by 
girls of the fifth grade.” 


Life in San Cosme 

Prior to the Baptist Convention 
in Puebla, Bible Institutes were 
held in a number of the mission 
centers, including the village of 
San Cosme. This place has a very 
picturesque setting in the foothills 
of the Malinche, one of the higher 
mountains of Mexico. The maguey 
plant, belonging to the cactus 
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family, serves as a fence to divide 
the farm lands. As we wended our 
way up it was a beautiful sight to 
look back over the hillsides and 
down upon the peach trees with 
their delicate pink blossoms. 

My Mexican companion and I 
were invited to stay in one of the 
homes. At first glance it was diffi- 
cult to say whether the room was 
a bedroom or a granary. There 
were two wooden beds, a table, a 
bench, and piles of corn and beans 
in the room. When we arrived the 
corn and beans were stacked 
higher in order to make more room 
for passing. If you have never con- 
sidered a bed with a comfortable 
mattress a luxury, just try for a 
few nights.a wooden bed with 
straw matting for a pad. Above us 
was a low second story, where the 
corn was stored. We slept to the 
rhythm of pattering mice at play. 

In the morning the water for 
the day was brought in barrels on 
a burro’s back. This village has 
no wells or water system. All the 
water for cooking and drinking 
and even washing must be carried 
from the mountain streams, a half- 
hour distant. When the housewife 
wishes to do a washing, she must 
either use the water in the rain 
puddles or carry the bundle of 
clothes to a mountain stream. 
There she may rub them on the 
rocks. 

One of the young men from the 
Puebla church visits this mission 
twice a month. We found that 
while the adults have had oppor- 
tunity to hear the gospel, the chil- 
dren have not had it interpreted 
to them in terms which they could 
comprehend. It was my privilege 
to tell these children the Bible 
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stories, accompanied with colored 
pictures, and to teach them the 
familiar hymns. 

In the morning, while the adults 
were having a Bible class, the chil- 
dren met out-of-doors. The little 





HELEN C. SCHMITZ 


Missionary Counselor for Central 
and Eastern Divisons 


group of eight or ten seated them- 
selves on a log. We carried the 
portable organ into the shade of a 
tree. One afternoon when there 
was a drizzling rain we met in a 
neighbor’s home. The father was 
ill, but he said that our little Sun- 
day school group would not dis- 
turb him. The man lay on a straw 
mat on the floor in one corner, 
while we had our service in an- 
other part of the room. Another 
afternoon the children huddled to- 
gether on a log in a tiny storeroom. 
They seemed to forget the cold 
wind that accompanied the rain, 
as they recited the texts they had 
learned and sang the new hymns. 
Oh, that these children may learn 
the Christlike way of living while 
they are young! That they may 


grow in the knowledge of Him who 
said, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me; forbid them not,” is 
my prayer.——Marjorie B. Hall, 
Puebla, Mexico. 
© 98 9 
Helen C. Schmitz 
Misstonary COUNSELOR FOR CEN- 
TRAL AND EASTERN Divisions 


After six years’ service in two of 
the most important Christian 
Centers of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, Miss Helen Schmitz 
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begins her work as Missionary 
Counselor for the Central and 
Eastern Divisions. Her experience 
has given her a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the sacrifices, prob- 
lems, and blessings of a missionary 
career. Miss Schmitz was born in 
Indianapolis, Ind. At a Life Serv- 
ice meeting held in the Emerson 
Avenue Baptist Church of that 
city in 1928, shortly after she had 
received her A.B. degree from 
Butler University, she definitely 
consecrated her life to Christian 
work. In the fall of 1928 she en- 
tered the Baptist Missionary 
Training School. A year later she 
began her work at the Bethel 
Neighborhood Center in Kansas 
City, Kans. When the new build- 
ing for the South Chicago Neigh- 
borhood House was opened in the 
fall of 1931, Miss Schmitz was 
appointed head worker among 
women and girls. Her efficient 
service qualifies her for the larger 
work she has now entered. 


LEFT: Children of the Principal 
of Colegeo Internacional in Mon- 
terrey, Mexico 


BELOW: A busy cooking class at 
Colegeo Internacional preparing an 
appetizing luncheon 
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The World Came to Portland 
By Wiiu1am A. HILu 


HE First Baptist Church of 

Portland, Oregon, Dr. W. G. 
Everson, Pastor, conducted a mis- 
sionary exhibit, which deserves 
more than casual mention as it was 
an outstanding example of the pos- 
sibilities in Missionary Education. 
For weeks the whole church was 
busy with study and preparations 
for the project and in the four days 
of exhibit, 6,000 people visited the 
booths and listened to the explana- 
tions and addresses. 

The project was called “The 
World in the White Temple,” its 
purpose being stated as follows: 

This Great Exhibit is for the purpose 
of Education-Inspiration. Three hun- 
dred people are working together, gath- 
ering curios, studying mission fields, 
arranging our many rooms and booths 
to represent the world in which North- 
ern Baptists are doing Kingdom work. 
You will find a modern hospital and 
nursery, vivid presentation of educa- 
tional work, Japanese tea garden, im- 
migration station, and hundreds of 
other things from Oregon, from our 
Northern Baptist Convention fields in 
China, Japan, Burma, India, and 
many other countries—in fact, the 
whole world. 

The plan included exhibits as 
follows: 

Foreign Mission booths repre- 
senting Africa, Burma, India, 


China, Japan, Philippines, Europe. 
Home Missions—Americanization, 
Alaska, Indians, Negroes, Latin 
Americans, Mexicans, local Chinese 
Mission and Church Building. Med- 
ical Missions—Surgery, X-Ray, 
Ward Equipment, Nurses. State 


Missions—Log Cabin for Head- 
quarters—Promotion Work, all de- 
partments of denomination; Mis- 
sionary, Evangelization, Religious 
Education, Cascadia Assembly. 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety—Literature, Books, Tracts; 
Church Schools, Training; Col- 
portage, Chapel Cars, Autos. 

Schools, Colleges, Seminaries, etc. 
—Student Representation; Pen- 
nants; College Glee Clubs, Chorus; 
Faculty and Board Representa- 
tion; Reproduce College Spirit, 
Athletic, Social. 

Local Representation—Chinese 
Mission, Salvation Army, Vol- 
unteers of America, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Red Cross, Girl Scouts, 
W.C.T.U., Good Will Industries, 
Council of Churches. 

A most interesting display was 
an exact replica of Kodiak Orphan- 
age in Alaska. This was planned by 
the mother of: Pearl Wooten who 
was at Kodiak at the time. Another 
wonderful feature was the picture 
room. Here moving pictures or 
stereopticon slides were shown of 
scenes in the Orient, in American 
Indian and state work. These were 
accompanied by lectures given by 
well-informed travelers and added 
greatly to the interest. 

People visited the booths from 
2:30-10:00 p.m. except during the 
hour in the auditorium for which 
special programs had been ar- 
ranged. Effective demonstrations 
were presented each evening. In 
addition to these, the young people 
gave a pageant; Dr. F. W. Padel- 








ford and Dr. Carlos M. Dinsmore 
were special speakers. There were 
many short addresses on the dif- 
ferent fields. A great deal of in- 
formative literature was given out. 
There was no admission to the ex- 
hibit, but two free-will offerings 
were taken which helped to defray 
expenses. Individuals furnished the 
various exhibits at no expense to 
the church. The chief expenses 
were printing, literature, express 
for panels from the Mission Board. 

Mrs. Clifford Jeans, the Chair- 
man of the General Committee 
which made the plans wrote as 
follows: “We feel that it was the 
biggest thing the First Baptist 
Church of Portland has ever done in 
a missionary educational way and 
we have been showing constant 
results because of this effort. The 
missionary zeal in our church has 
greatly increased and we expect 
to have it show in a bigger way 
during the coming year.” 


Reading Contest Record 
The church at New Milford, 


Conn., has for years made an en- 
viable record in the Reading Con- 
test. For the past three years it has 
won the association’ loving cup— 
in 1932-1933 with 200 points for 
each resident member, in 1933- 
1934 with 142 and in 1934-1935 
with 211. Mrs. R. D. Trick, the 
pastor’s wife and also Reading 
Contest Secretary of her associa- 
tion, gives much credit to the fact 
that the members and families of 
the church have been divided into 
circles. Each has a leader respon- 
sible for distributing the books, see- 
ing that they are passed promptly 
and giving a report in points at 
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each monthly meeting. The read- 
ing of Missions by every family 
and the same with the daily Bible 
readings has helped greatly. The 
habit of reading has been formed 
and now no urging is necessary. 


Chicago Women’s Conference 


The Women’s Baptist Union of 
Chicago Association each year 
holds a Mission Study Conference 
for the presentation of the themes 
of the year. At the September 
meeting in the Ravenswood Bap- 
tist Church, the following program 
was carried out, the aim of which 
was to demonstrate as many differ- 
ent ways as possible of presenting 
various sections of the new study 
books. 

Devotional—The Spirit of Missions, by 
M. E. Committee. 
Play—Muissions, by 

women. 

Chapters 1 and 2 of Toward a Christian 
America—a Pioneer program by 
Lorimer women. 

Chapters 5 and 6. A Church board 
meeting, by Foster Park. 

The Jew and the World Ferment—by 
Woodlawn group. Greetings from 
our hostess and pastor. 

Baptist Foreign Missions for a New 
Centurvy—a debate based on Be- 
tween Two Centuries—Judson and 
Austin. 

Presentation of Certificates and Seals 
to 40 Churches. Offering. 

Personal Experiences in Assam, by 
Rev. V. H. Sword. 

Time Marches On—play by Mrs. 
Bristor, based on Bengal-Orissa 
Chapter of Centennial book. Pre- 
sented by Maywood women. 


Ravenswood 


Programs for Young People 


Leaders of our Young People’s 
Societies will welcome the publi- 
cation of two sets of missionary 
programs, by Mrs. Margaret Holley 
Tuck. Each set sells for fifteen 
cents. 

“Time Out,” title of the Foreign 
Mission series, is based on Between 
Two Centuries by D. M. Albaugh. 
It includes program material, 


project suggestions and dramatic 
“guess-whats.” The titles give an 
idea of their scope: (1) Time Out; 
(2) The Picture of Assam; (3) The 
Picture of South India; (4) The 
Picture of Bengal-Orissa; (5) The 
Picture of South China; (6) Time 
Up. 

The Home. Mission series is 
based on Christian Youth in Ac- 
tion, by Herriott, and has sug- 
gestions for a Youth Conference. 
Following are the titles: (1) Fac- 
ing America’s Needs; (2) The 
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Needs in My Community; (3) 
Needs Farther Afield; (4) When 
Talking is Doing; (5) The Task of 
the Church; (6) My Church and 
My Task. 

It is hoped that all our Baptist 
Young People’s Societies will plan 
to use these programs. They may 
be ordered from the Department 
or from the Publication Society. 

For other suggestions, write for 
free pamphlet, Missionary Edu- 
cation Materials for All Baptist 
Young People. 
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A Successful Season at Ocean Park 
By CoE Hayne 


HE Ocean Park Camp closed a 
most successful season. Two 
sessions, two weeks each in dura- 
tion, were conducted. Of the 55 
men serving on the staff for the 
two periods, 32 were ministers or 
missionaries. The camp pastors 
were Rev. Gordon Bigelow and Rev. 
Frank M. Swaffield. The camp doc- 
tor was Dr. John S. Carman of the 
Victoria Memorial Hospital, Han- 
umakonda, South India. Rev. E. 
C. Condict, of the Chin Mission, 
Thayetmyo, Burma, served for the 
full month. Rev. DeWitt C. Bald- 
win of the Methodist Board, whose 
son was in camp, served for the 
first period. Of the staff, 24 served 
for both camp periods; 20 for the 
first period; and eleven for the 
second period. The staff is neces- 
sarily large in order to meet three 
needs: (1) to teach in a summer 
school; (2) to conduct a camp pro- 
gram; (3) to operate a public 
swimming pool. The greater part of 
the staff contribute their services. 
The 199 boys were of the highest 
type. They came from the churches 


of greater New England and were 
selected boys, giving promise of 
leadership. Their spirit of coopera- 
tion was an inspiration. One-half of 
them won honors in class work. 
Many of them will become leaders 
in the church of tomorrow. 

The physical improvements of 
1935 marked a decided advance. 
The campus was leveled and 
seeded. A running track was added 
at the athletic field; the sleeping 
huts were thoroughly screened; 
three new huts were built, making 
22 in all. The 100 acres of camp 
land, dotted with 34 service build- 
ings, equipped with an athletic 
field, a camp fire circle, and an 
ocean-filled swimming pool, pre- 
sents an equipment equalled by 
few camps. Only $2,200 indebted- 
ness stands against the $27,000 
already invested at Ocean Park 
in the Royal Ambassador Boys’ 
Camp. 

Next year the erection of a suit- 
able dining and assembly hall is the 
fitting way in which the 10th Anni- 
versary will be observed. A spa- 
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cious room, with a large field-stone 
fireplace at one end, will have a 
dual use. At the other end will be a 
stage which will serve for both 
dramatizations and chapel services. 
One end of the building will be set 
apart for offices and the other end 
for a modern kitchen. Over $8,000 
of the required $18,000 has already 
been subscribed by 175 friends, 
while 57 staff members pledged a 
total of $1,275. The men who are 
giving their services are enthusi- 
astically giving their substance as 
well. 


Camp Ketchum 


A splendid R. A. camp was con- 
ducted again this year at Ketchum, 
Idaho, adjacent to the Idaho Sum- 
mer Assembly, and during the same 
period. There were 33 boys regis- 
tered, enjoying the camp and 
maintaining a high spiritual stand- 
ard throughout the camp. Five 
boys became Christians and gave 
the camp a record again of not 
having a boy return home without 
accepting. Christ. This makes the 
12th year for such records. Rev. 
Edw. Derbyshire of Eagle, Idaho, 
and Rev. E. C. Knicely of Ustick, 
together with Rev. L. G. Fraser of 
Caldwell and Dr. M. D. Eubank, 
who presented missionary stories, 
made up the faculty. In addition, 
Missions’ cartoonist, Charles A. 
Wells, one day gave the boys a 
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President of Kansas City Semi- 
nary; Dr. R. C. Speer, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Ottawa University; Dr. 
A. J. R. Shumaker, of the Publica- 
tion Society, and Miss Millie Mar- 
vin, Missionary to Assam. The 
Highest Honor Award this year 
was given to Ormand Breeden of 
Mt. Pleasant Church. The highest 
average grade of 97 was made by 
Max Specht of Garden City. Gar- 
den City won the banner for the 


Scenes from Camp Christy Park, 
Scott City, Kans. 





character story illustrated as no 
one but he can do. High Counsel- 
lor W. T. Turner of Blackfoot re- 
ports that this year no promotional 
trips were made previous to the 
camp. The lower registration was 
doubtless due to this fact. The 
camp, however, proved to be the 
best in many ways. 


Camp Christy Park 


At the R. A. Baptist Boys’ 
Camp, Christy Park, Scott City, 
Kansas, the final count was 44 
boys and 8 men. In spite of the 
drought and crop failures, this was 
a record year for attendance, for 
leadership, and for program. The 
advance made this year over last 
was a great encouragement to us, 
and we now anticipate even greater 
advance for next year. 

The boys were enthusiastic about 
the new enlarged program, and are 
all anxious to return next year. 
Special speakers this year were: 
Dr. C. C. Cunningham, Vice- 





largest attendance, having 6 boys 
present. 

Three fine boys gave their 
hearts to Christ, others were led 
to consider more seriously their 
life work, and the preparation for 
same. 

As we now look back over the 
camp period we are more than 
pleased and feel certain the cost 
and effort has been more than re- 
paid. We as Baptists. need to 
awake to the great possibilities in 
this kind of work, and give it our 
loyal support, instead of bemoan- 
ing the fact we are short of young 
men and adult men in our churches. 
The laymen of Kansas are giving 
their support by encouragement 
and finances. We believe this 
camp has a great future.—Rev. 
J. E. Dollar, High Counsellor for 
Kansas. 


Note: For other pictures of 
Royal Ambassador Summer Camps, 
see pages 544-545. 
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Awareness 


God—let me be aware. 

Let me not stumble blindly down the 
ways, 

Just getting somehow safely through 
the days, 

Not even groping for another hand, 

Not even wondering why it all was 
planned, 

Eyes to the ground unseeking for the 
light, 

Soul never aching for a wild-winged 
flight. 

Please keep me eager just to do my 
share. 

God—let me be aware. 


God—let me be aware. 

Stab my soul fiercely with others’ pain, 

Let me walk seeing horror and stain; 

Let my hands, groping, find other 
hands; 

Give me the heart that divines, under- 
stands; 

Give me the courage, wounded, to 
fight; 

Flood me with knowledge, drench me 
in light. 

Please—keep me eager just to do my 
share. 

God—let me be aware. 


My own message will be very 
brief as I wish to crowd in as many 
reports and pictures from Chapters 
as possible. I must speak of my 
pleasure in a day spent at Round 
Lake House Party for Eastern 
New York girls. They were not 
as large as some groups, but re- 
sponsive and eager. The banquet 
decorations, built around the idea 
of a Mexican patio, were most 
beautiful and represented hours of 
work. There had been earlier in the 
week a Camp Fire supper and 
Vespers up the mountain, plus all 
the usual classes, dramatizations, 
etc. The closing Candlelight service 
planned by the State Secretary, 
Mrs. C. W. Gammons, was very 


effective and the same that was 
given at Keuka. 

When you read these lines all 
promised programs, projects, Ves- 
per Candle service, information 
about Stewardship Contest, Vir- 
ginia Edsall Giffin’s new play, The 
Gateway to Friendship, will beready 
to be ordered. In addition to our 
regular Guild Programs, I would 
suggest as a joint project with 
the B. Y. P. U. or C. E. Society 
a mission study class on “Christian 
Youth in Action,” using the Dis- 
cussion Outline prepared by Mar- 
garet Holley Tuck. This might be 
a unit in a School of Missions, or 
a separate all young people’s 
mission study class. There is an 
abundance of varied and fascinat- 
ing Missionary Education material 
this year. Have you received the 
folder Graded Missionary Material, 
by Floyd Carr, or Missionary 
Education Material for all Baptist 
Young People, by Dr. W. A. Hill? 


BELOW: A Colonial Tea Party by 
the Junior Guild at Cortland, N. Y. 
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Both are free and full of helpful 
reference material. The October 
issue of Missionary Review of the 
World is a Latin-American num- 
ber—fine supplementary material. 
Price 25 cents. 

My best wishes attend you all! 


Yaclipe Suny 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Colonial Tea 


One day last February the 
Junior Guild, First Church, Cort- 
land, N. Y., staged a Colonial Tea 


‘for the women of the church, and 


in the picture you see how demure 
girls of today may look in the cos- 
tume of a different period. 


Snaps! 


Our very wide-awake Guild 
Secretary for the Philippine Is- 
lands, Mrs. Donald Perron, sends 
the lovely picture of three Guilds 
in Iloilo participating in Guild 
Vesper Sunday Service last De- 
cember. A few extracts from her 
letter follow: “The Central Philip- 
pine College Guild initiated nine 
new members, all dressed in white, 
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reverently repeating their promise 
to be Worth While Girls for Christ 
and His Kingdom’s work. We had 
novel and interesting programs 
using as a basis ‘How Far to the 
Nearest Doctor’ and ‘Japan and 
Her People.’ At one meeting the 
Training School and Hospital 
Guilds joined us for a special meet- 
ing, the B. M. T. S. girls furnished 
music, Central College presented 
a Pageant, Heart Specialists, and 
the Hospital group portrayed in 
pantomime the coming of the 
Americans to the Philippine Is- 
lands and the beginning of the 
public school system. 

“The outstanding event of the 
year was Guild Vesper Service 
held in the Chapel of Central 
College. A stately procession of 


BELOW: Guild girls hold Vesper 
Service at Central Philippine Col- 
lege, Iloilo, P. I. 


white-robed girls, proudly wearing 
their World Wide Guild bands, 
marched in to the tune of ‘O, Zion 
Haste.’ The B. M. T. S. Guild 
rendered beautiful choral numbers; 
the Hospital Guild had the de- 
votional; and the College group 
put on ‘Light for the World.’ Dur- 
ing the Recessional they all with 
lighted candles sang ‘Follow the 
Gleam ’.” 


Taft, California 


“Just a few words from the oil 
fields of California where we have 
four Guild Chapters of 50 mem- 
bers. Our Guild choir, between 
40 and 50, sings at the evening 
church service once in_ three 
months, wearing white dresses 
with blue silk capes. About 400 
people were present at Vespers last 
December. For the first time we 
had a ‘Guild Play Night,’ each of 
our four chapters presenting a 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: A Pageant at 
Taft, Cal; the Guild choir at 
Mobridge, S. Dak. 


different play in the school audi- 
torium. Enough money was made 
for each Chapter to pay its State 
dues, Delegate Fund, and a large 
portion of its Special Guild Gift. 
Twenty-three girls and ten Coun- 
sellors attended the State Rally in 
Los Angeles, 310 miles round trip. 
The Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet was very lovely and the girls 
did all the work and the ‘Guild 
Brothers’ served. Of course regular 
program and White Cross meetings 
are held and we are strong for the 
Guild. The accompanying picture 
shows a scene from ‘Waiting for 
the Doctor,’ given by the Gaye 
Harris Chapter.” 


A South Dakota Choir 


Guild choirs are quite the vogue, 
and wouldn’t you like to hear this 
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one from Mobridge, S. D., sing 
one Sunday evening a month? 
They are the Harriet Petheram 
Guild, were organized with ten 
members last November, and had 
gained six new members by May. 
Their Counsellor writes: “The 
girls are very much interested in all 
branches of Guild work, but espe- 
cially enjoy their programs.” Take 
notice, some who fear programs 
and study classes may be dull for 
young girls. Here is proof to the 
contrary from a peppy group. 


Burma Starts a New One 


One of our many Guild girls who 
have become missionaries, Marian 
Reifsneider, started a Guild last 
January in Mandalay, Burma, in 
the home of Mrs. Hinton, another 
Guilder from Ohio. In every land, 
in every clime, they spring up 
because there is something living 


and vital in the Guild aim and 
purpose that cannot be killed. 
Miss Reifsneider writes: “I ex- 
plained the purpose and aims, 
program of mission study, and 
systematic giving, and they were 
greatly thrilled at the idea of hav- 
ing their own officers and commit- 
tee chairmen. There are some good 
artists, many good sewers, and 
plenty of talents to be used. One 
teacher has put into Burmese the 
Guild Song and Covenant which 
we read and explained. They de- 
cided to study Japan. Then we will 
work up some material about 
Home Missions here in Burma. 
I had intended to save the songs 
Mrs. Hinton translated and make 
them the basis of a collection, but 
the girls wanted to take them home 
and memorize them as they do 
their Girl Guide Songs. They will 
make Worth While Girls.” 











Children’s World Crusade 











Adventures 


By Grace Moon 


Adventures are waiting on every side 
For those who have eyes to see, 

And we need not travel the oceans wide 
To bring them to you and me. 


There are lands that are strange and 
fair and wild, 
And many a magic tale, 
That only is waiting for any child 
Who'll travel the Story Book Trail. 


The above poem is found in a 
book of poems Nadita, which is the 
Spanish word for “ Little Nothing.” 
Through these pages you may have 
great adventures through “sunny 
old Mexico” with Nadita, a charm- 
ing little guide. 

This verse may be read to the 
boys and girls as a new reading 
book is recommended to the group. 


Don’t be afraid of reading poems 
to children. They are fond of 
poetry. We have some delightful 
stories on our list, and your money 
will be well spent in buying them 
as part of your educational equip- 
ment. A written Review of a book 
is an excellent means of impressing 
its message on the mind and heart 
of a child. That is the reason for 
our Book Review Contest. It was 
the greatest satisfaction to me to 
see from Patricia Hawkin’s letter, 
thanking me for the books sent 
her as the award in the Book Re- 
view Contest, that she did not 
know that there was a contest nor 
an award. She wrote from a full 
heart about a man whose life 
story had been an inspiration to 
her. This year let us seize every 
opportunity for getting these books 
in the hands of our children. 
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By a special arrangement, 
copies of October issue of Mis- 
sions, with the picture of a 
Push Push on page 507, can be 
had for 10 cents each. Order direct 
from Mussrons, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


hau, L Fide 


A Big Task for Little People 


On every hand one hears that 
the hope of the world is in the 
children. Educate the children for 
Peace and we will do away with 
war; through the children we may 


hope for fair play and justice 


which will bring about better eco- 
nomic and social conditions. 

At the Colorado Springs meet- 
ings it was iterated and reiterated 
many times over the table in the 
C. W. C. booth that if and when 
we train our boys and girls in the 
principles of Christ concerning 
world wide missions and brother- 
hood, we need not fear for the fu- 
ture of the world. 

It is thrilling to think big 
thoughts of that kind. We who are 
busy in the C. W. C. work of our 
denomination may look at our 
four- and seven- and eleven-year- 
old boys and girls as being the key 
to the situation in a few years. 
They will make momentous deci- 
sions, and you and I may lay the 
foundations on which those deci- 
sions are based. 

At the C. W. C. Conference we 
discussed a slogan for our children 
which, if repeated often enough 
and in connection with a variety 
of situations, would instinctively 
effect their mental attitude and 
behaviour. One suggestion was “I 
will be friendly with all children 
because they are God’s children 
too.” If this seems helpful and 
Christian and sound, let us adopt 
it and remember the value of repe- 
tition. If it can and should be 
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changed, improve it; but do make 
use of that teaching principle. 
There was an exhibit of helps in 
visualization education at the 
Convention. A poster on which 
our slogan is mounted will be a 
means to the end we have in view. 
Use posters and the black-board 
and pictures and graphs in our 
C. W. C. work more than ever. 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
COLUMN 




















Patricia’s Thank You Letter 


Dear Miss Noble: 

I received your letter with great 
surprise for I didn’t think that I 
would possibly win the prize; 
in fact, I didn’t know that there 
would be any prize awarded. You 
can imagine my surprise when I 
came in the house and found a 
package in the front room forme 
and a letter from Colorado on top 
of it. 

I have read the four books many 
times already and have loaned 
them to my friends to read also. 





ABOVE: Mexican Crusaders of Los 
Angeles, Cal, off for a picnic. 
RIGHT: These Mexican girls won 
the Reading Contest in Los Angeles. 
Are they happy? 


They are all so good I cannot tell 
which one I like best. 

Your letter made me very happy, 
in fact as happy as receiving the 
books. I shall keep it always, and 
when I am grown I shall take it 
out of one of these books and 
remember you and the time I won 
the books. 

Sincerely yours, 
Patricia Ruth Hawkins. 


Miss Thelma Cushing 


One of our Special Interest Mis- 
sionaries, Miss Thelma Cushing, 
has a Crusader Company in the 
Mexican Christian Center in Los 
Angeles. Last April at the Rally 
her Crusaders won the Silver Cup 
for reading the most books. En- 
thusiasm ran high especially as 
they had never before competed 
with the American groups. Be sure 
to see their picture on these pages. 





When Miss Cushing first went 
to Los Angeles, Mr. Urquidi was 
pastor of the First Mexican Church 
there, so he was her pastor, too. 
Now they are both our Special 
Missionaries. 


From Kodiak Orphanage 


Little Elsie’s hobby is crying, if 
she can secure an audience. One 
day she took a tumble and every- 
body within hearing distance knew 
about it. As they came up the 
road her little friend Irene said 
“Don’t cry yet, Elsie, wait until 
you get to the steps, then they 
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can hear you.” The little girl 
ceased crying until she set her foot 
on the step, then she opened her 
mouth wide and such a volume of 
sound! She enjoys her affliction so 
much, however, that it is almost a 
shame to stop her weeping. 

Valentine’s Day is always a 
great occasion at the orphanage. 
The children exchanged valentines 
at school and then again in the 
evening when we gave a party. 
Zoe, a Greek girl, received her 
share of the much enjoyed valen- 
tines, but she picked up one of 
them and said, “Aw! Here is this 
thing again. I have already received 
it three times this afternoon.” 


Why Bobbie Did Not 
Have to Stay in Bed 


The depression has almost taken 
the heart out of many of our 
Italian people. I was calling in a 
home where there used to be money 
but where now there is nothing but 
poverty. -The whole family is 
undernourished. Bobby came in 
from play and his mother said, 
“Mrs. Campbell, look at Bobby’s 
trousers. Did you ever see any- 
thing as dirty as those trousers?” 
I was obliged to confess I never 
had. Then the mother said, “I 
know they will shrink if I wash 
them, and they are the only pair he 
has. He could stay in bed while I 
washed them, but if they shrink 
what would he do? The probation 
officer would be after him to see 
why he wasn’t in school, you would 
be down to see why he didn’t come 
to Sunday school. What shall I do? 
Shall I take a chance?” All this 
time Bobby was looking at me be- 
seechingly and shaking his head, 
“No.” Poor Bobby looked so hurt 
and down-hearted when I replied, 
“Yes, I would take the chance.” 
Then I added, “‘We have some fine 
friends in our American churches, 
who send us outgrown clothes that 
their children cannot use. I have a 
pair of trousers right now that will 
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RIGHT: Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth G. 
Hobart, Special Interest Mission- 
aries, and their lovely family. 


BELOW: Frederic, Luella and 
Janet Osgood, three more Special 
Interest children 





fit Bobby and I am going home to 
get them.” Was Bobby happy 
then!—Frances P. Campbell, New- 
ark, N. J. 


A Bargain 

The Wonderland of India on 
which Mrs. Tuck’s Programs for 
Crusaders is based, is reduced in 
price to 25 cents in paper and 50 
cents in cloth. We are giving 10 
Honor Points for the reading of 
this book. Buy it now before the 
edition is exhausted. 


**The Three-Cornered 


Continent”’ 


Miss Margaret Applegarth in 
this book tells of the everyday 
experiences of boys and girls in 
South America. The price of the 
book, cloth 75 cents, paper, 50 
cents, makes it available to every 
church. 


**Everyland, 1928” 


Those who are fortunate enough 
to have saved the copies of Every- 











land will find a wealth of informa- 
tion and splendid stories in the is- 


sues of 1928. That year the children — 


of the U. S. sent the Friendship 
School Bags to the children of 
Mexico. Hence the abundance of 
material on this country. 


The County Fair 


A letter recently received from 
Mrs. Warren Filkins of Hoosic 
Falls, N. Y., is so full of suggestion 
and the common garden variety 
of good sense that I am taking the 
liberty of quoting parts of it. She 
asks for advice about sending the 
handwork her Crusaders, who are 
also her Junior Department in the 
Church School, will make this 
winter. Here are some of the things: 
scrapbooks with stories and pic- 
tures, Christmas folders with a 
handkerchief in, colored pictures 
with verses of Scripture typed on 
the back, spools painted in bright 
colors, story books made of stories 
taken from quarterlies and Sunday 
school papers all with a religious 
or missionary tone, and other 
things. 

She says, “I don’t mind sending 
the things to several people, for 
in that way the children are in 
touch with more missionaries.” 
Her first thought is for the chil- 
dren, not the work involved in 
making many packages. Last year 





her children won the most Honor 
Points in the State, wrote 21 Book 
Reviews, gave $19.30 to the mis- 
sionary budget, and the Beginners 
gave $8.70, gave a dollar to Chung 
Mei Home and a subscription to 
the Children’s Magazine for a school 
in Japan, a big box to Judson 
House and a package to Miss 
Clingan. Is this a group in a big 
church of wealth and advantage? 
Yes, big in realizing the importance 
of their children, and with a 
wealth beyond computation in this 
leader whom they back up loyally. 

When the reports were in and 
the pastor learned that his Cru- 
saders had won the Honor Point 
Contest, he had the children come 
before the whole school, and pre- 
sented Mrs. Filkins with a gift 
and put a paragraph in the church 
paper about their honor. 

Where does the County Fair 
come in? Each year these children 
have sent specimens of their hand- 
work to the Fair and have earned 
some money in the Religious Work 
Exhibits. Last year they got $8.50 
and the Beginners $3.40, all of 
which was used for study books, 
reading books and postage on their 
packages. 

It would be well if more of us 
realized that there are many helps 
at our very doors if we had the 
good sense to appropriate them. 
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» THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 


Four Point Plan 


The Civic Committee of the 
Northwestern District has pre- 
pared the following Civic Plan: 


I. Auconot Epucation. (a) 
Devote at least one program a 
year to this topic. (b) Encourage 
the teaching in the Bible school of 
harmful effects of alcohol upon the 
human body, character and soci- 
ety. (c) Encourage the pastor to 
preach fearlessly for the abolition 
of the liquor traffic. (d) Urge our 
women to inform themselves by 
reading at least one book on this 
subject a year. 

Suggested Books: “Alcohol—Its 
Effects on Man,” by Haven Emer- 
son; “Dry Fight in Europe,” by 
Ernest Gordon; “Narcotics and 
Youth Today,” by Robert A. Cor- 
radini; “Challenged,” by Caroline 
Atwater Mason (this will appeal 
to young people) ; “Effect of Alco- 
holic Drinks,” by Transeau; “Syl- 
labus on Effects of Alcohol,” by 
Bertha Palmer. 


II. Morton Pictures. We urge 
our groups to (a) Study visual 
aids for education and recreation 
as found in non-theatrical films. 
(b) Arrange exhibition of such 
films in churches or community 
auditoriums. (c) Study motion 
picture appreciation and discrimi- 
nation. (d) Work for better mo- 
tion picture legislation. 

Suggested Literature: “Our 
Movie-Mad Children,” by Henry 
James Froman (Macmillan); 
“How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures,” by Edgar Dale. (The Mo- 
tion Picture Plan of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is excellent. When possible have 
one of their members versed on 
this plan explain it to groups.) 





III. Curistran CirizEnsHIP. 
We urge our groups to (a) Vote 
intelligently and prayerfully for 
worthy candidates. (b) Interest 
friends and neighbors in voting. 
(c) Study pending legislation and 
encourage legislators to vote only 
for such measures as are for the 
best interests of the people. (d) 
Have representation in such 
groups as League of Women Vot- 
ers, and Legislative Councils if 
there be such in the community. 
(e) Give special recognition to 
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young men and women who are 
ready to cast their first vote, thus 
helping them sense their responsi- 
bility for conscientious voting. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
We urge our groups to promote 
interest in this through study of 
following topics: (a) World 
Friendship. Through the study of 
missionary drama and pageantry 
endeavor’ to 
churches with a spirit of sympa- 
thetic understanding and appreci- 
ation for those of other races and 
color. (b) Peace. Devote at least 
one meeting a year to the cause 
and prevention of war. 


GENERAL Succestions. We urge 
our groups to (a) Cooperate with 











ANY DAY IS 





an ANNUITY! 


Thanksgiving Day 
When the postman. brings 


you an ANNUITY check. 
Make this a real Thanks- 
giving Day by purchasing 
































ANNUITIES PROVIDE: 


1. A safe investment 

2. A definite and regular income 

3. A means of extending Home Missions 
4. A Christian use of money 


5. A means of sharing your blessings 


Write to 
DorotTuy A. STEVENS, Treasurer 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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such organizations as are special- 
izing along lines recommended in 
this plan. We suggest groups se- 
cure packets of literature from 
them for study, and where advan- 
tageously located obtain speakers. 

(b) Appoint a local civic chair- 
man to carry out plans. We sug- 
gest the chairman as a Minute 
Woman be allowed from three to 
five minutes on each missionary 
program in order that members 
may be informed on community 
matters. We also suggest that 
groups sponsor the appointing of 
Minute Men and Women in all 
adult church groups. 

(c) Aid in such community 
plans as are for the welfare of the 
people such as Community Chest 
Drives, School Aid Movements, 
establishment of libraries with 
recreational centers. 

(d) Pray earnestly and fre- 
quently for the furtherance of this 
work, remembering “The Son of 
Man came not to close doors, but 
to open challenging opportuni- 
ties.” 


“Follow with reverent steps the 

great example 

Of Him whose holy work was 
‘doing good’; 

So shall the whole earth seem our 
Father’s temple, 

Each loving life a psalm of grati- 
tude.” 


34 


In answer to many requests the 
Committee of Conference is pre- 
paring a new devotional leaflet. 
This will be ready in the near fu- 


ture. 
* # 


Standards of Efficiency 


District and State Presidents! 
Do you know that there are Stand- 
ards of Efficiency for the District 
and the State, as well as for the 
Association and the local society? 
You will find them in the Plan 
Book, which, of course, you own 
and use constantly. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConbucTeD BY E.izABETH I. FENsom 
The Board of Missionary Cooperation, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Prize-Winning Year Books 

We are again indebted to Mrs. 
Augusta Walden Comstock and 
to Miss Olive Russell for their in- 
terest and cooperation in judging 
the many attractive year books 
and programs that were entered in 
the 1935 contest. 

Turn to page 188 of March 
Missrons for a description of the 
year book of the Woman’s Society 
of the First Church, Santa Ana, 
Calif., of which the judges wrote: 


(1) Because it is so full and satis- 
fying in content; (2) because to 
women of all churches (from the least 
in numbers to the greatest) it would 
be most helpful as a model of organi- 
zation and procedure; and (8) because 
its theme is so splendidly worked out 
in introduction, song, Scripture, quo- 
tations, subjects and conclusion, we 
consider it as a whole one of the best 
year books we ever saw, and most 
worthy of first prize. 


California carried off second 
prize also, which was awarded to 
the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of First Church, Chico, “(1) be- 
cause it is a clever and attractive 
accomplishment in home-made 
production; (2) because it is suffi- 
ciently simple in make-up for 
plain, every-day folk to copy; and 
(3) because the theme is well car- 
ried out in each program.” A de- 
scription follows: 


Other Awards 


The attractive year book (also 
home-made) entered by the Wom- 
an’s Society of First Church, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., won Honorable 
Mention. 

The awards for programs are as 
follows: First prize, Mrs. Chester 
Bird, First Church, Battle Creek, 
Mich., for a book review program; 


second prize to Mrs. W. M. Gallo- 
way, First Church, Evanston, IIl., 
for “World’s Fair of Baptist Mis- 
sions’; Honorable Mention to 
Mrs. A. H. C. Morse, Bergen Bap- 
tist Church, Jersey City, N. J., for 
a program for an annual meeting. 


Animated Book Review 

Adaptability was one of the 
points commended by the judges 
in “An Animated Book Review,” 
prepared by Mrs. Chester Bird, 
First Church, Battle Creek, Mich. 
This was awarded first prize be- 
cause “it is unusual and therefore 
interest-arresting; its form could 
be easily copied; any study book 
could be presented in similar fash- 
ion.” 

In a setting of cherry blossoms, 
chrysanthemums, and Japanese 
pictures, a large replica (5’ x 7’) of 
the study book Japanese Women 
Speak was set up. Mrs. Bird, open- 
ing the book, introduced the au- 
thor (impersonated by one of 
the members), who stepped out, 
bowed in true Japanese style, and 
recounted the circumstances which 
led to the writing of the book. She 
then took charge of the program. 
Opening the book for each in turn, 
she introduced six Japanese 
women, each of whom briefly re- 
viewed one chapter, using the first 
person throughout. In conclusion, 
the author urged the reading of 
this ten-point book. 

A soloist sang Legend from the 
Japanese opera Iris, and Japanese 
Love Song. Rice, tea, and wafers 
were served in dishes typical of 
Japan. All participants wore Japa- 
nese dress. Each guest was given a 
torii-shaped favor, bearing the 
name and address of a worker in 
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missionary superintendent of a leper colony, 





DO YOU CONSENT 
TO KEEP THEM OUT? 


the lepers of the world, suffering needlessly from a 
curable disease and a cruel isolation. 


“I come to the point where I don’t want to go out of my office by the front door, 
“knowing there will be starving, homeless lepers 
lying prostrate on the ground imploring me to take them in.” 


HE CAN TAKE THEM IN IF YOU WILL SEND US 
Eleven Cents a Day, $3.30 a Month, $40 a Year for Each Person 


The American Mission to Lepers, Inc., Room 1117-B, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
All countries — all denominations — all the needs of all leprosy patients 


out of hope 

out of health 

out of joy 

out of love 

out of the fellow- 
ship of Christ —_ 


” wrote the 








Japan. Japanese designs decorated 
the attractive invitations and the 
poster used to advertise the meet- 
ing. 

The framework of the “book” 
was made of light wood, with the 
bottom standard (30”) on a 
slight angle, allowing the frame to 
tilt backwards a little. The part 
representing the bound edge of the 
book was 18” wide, and was joined 
to the “cover” by three hinges. 
The frame was covered with card- 
writer’s cambric on which ap- 
peared the wisteria design used on 
the study book. A diagram of the 
frame is given in December Pro- 
gram Pointers. This plan can 
readily be adapted to other books, 
and particularly to Women Under 
the Southern Cross. 


A World’s Fair of Missions 


This program won the “warmest 
commendation” of the judges and 
was awarded Second Prize. They 
considered it “worthy of a first 
prize” except for the fact that it 
calls for more in the way of prepa- 
ration than many churches can 
give. The description, forwarded 
by Mrs. W. M. Galloway of Evans- 


ton, Ill., is too long for the Open 
Forum page, but complete details 
are given in December Program 
Pointers. If you would like to have 
a copy, send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed, large envelope to the Con- 
ductor. 


Keep Up To Date 

From Ocean to Ocean 1934- 
1935 is a familiar name but a new 
book of 166 pages selling for 30¢ 
percopy. It brings to you in con- 
cise form challenging facts, news, 
and stories from all the fields of 
the Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society, and is 


beautifully illustrated. A limited 
edition has been printed. Order 
your copy at once from any book 
store of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

The following new leaflets may 
be obtained from your State Con- 
vention office: Cure Me Good!; 
Colegio Bautista; The Alaska 
Coast Line; Thirty-five Years 
After San Juan Hill; The Cross- 
Roads of the Continents; And It 
Came to Pass; Mexican Baptists 
and the New Freedom; Little Pic- 
tures of Hopiland. 








wy i Erect a memorial for 


$7 to $350. World's Best Genuine Marble and 
Granite Memorials, Markers, Tombstones. Freight 
paid anywhere. Erected complete in cemetery if 
desired. 35% savings guaranteed. Do NOT pay 
more elsewhere. Complete satisfaction assured by 
our Bond of Guarantee. Write TODAY for Ameri- 
ca’s most beautiful Monument Catalog, while you 
have it on your mind. It is FREE. 


UNITED STATES MARBLE & GRANITE CO. 
Dept. B 51 
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Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT Te — 


Violin. Ukulele, ‘Tenor 
Banjo, Hawai Guitar, 
inn, 
phone or ao other instrument || 
Wonderful new | 
es inhalf atime. : 
Simple as AB C. No “‘num- &% 
r trick music. Cost 3 
aver: . yOnly few cents aday. || 
Over 700,000 students. ie 
Write for Free Booklet and Free D 
FREE BOOK onstration Lesson explaini r i methor' in i.) 
detail. Tell what your favorite instrument is 
uss plainly. 


S. School of Music, 19511 Brunswick Bldg., New akut Y 


FREE To Sunday School 


Teachers. An opportu- 
nity to procure FREE Gos- 
pel Pencils with entire Scripture Verses 
thereon, Either “John 3:16” or The Ten 
Commandmentsavailable. State your name 
—name of your Church— and number of 
_— in Sunday School class. Ways and 
s Department, GOSPEL PENCIL 
COMPAN » 1143 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Study at Home 
EVANGELISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


through the CORRESPONDENCE 
COU Composed and directed b 
Robert Harkness. EIGHTY L NS. 
Over 1600 satisfied Students. Write today for 
free prospectus. 

HARKNESS MUSIC CO. 
P. O. Box 204 South Pasadena, Calif. 































your loved one who 
has gone before 
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YOUR NAME prinTED ON EITHER OF THESE, 
pay Ba CHRISTMAS CARDS sizE 3 


ITY-PLEASING COLORS 
35 FOR $1.00 with ENVELOPES [Seno Mower ()poea 


E,T. NELSON 120 WALL STL.N.Y.G. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 551) 


That Other America, by Joun 
A. Mackay. The flow of Mission 
Study books continues steady and 
strong. The America of which this 
volume treats and concerning 
which most of us are densely ig- 
norant, is the America that begins 
at the Rio Grande and extends 
southwest to Cape Horn. Dr. 
Mackay is master of a fine literary 
style and presents in most read- 
able style the information of which 
the book is full. The contrast be- 
tween the two Americas is shown 
first. We are then taken up among 
the Latin-American peaks and 
down amid its caverns. Smoking 
craters of revolution are found and 
studied. The dawning vision of 
God is seen to be breaking. Evan- 
gelical mirrors reflect the everlast- 
ing Light. The conclusion of the 
matter is that Latin-America is an 
outstanding challenge to Christian 
action. With spiritual insight the 
author shows how that challenge 
is to be met. This book will be use- 
ful to pastors for sermon material. 
It is a superb text for a mission 
study class. It deserves a place in 
every list of books for missionary 
reading circles. (Friendship Press; 
paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00.) 


The Gospel of Christ, by 
JEROME QO. WiiuraMs. The South- 
ern Baptist Sunday School Board 
has a Business Manager who can 
sell books and can write them as 
well. Out of 15 years of service in 
Baptist pulpits he has brought to- 
gether 16 sermons on Christ and 
His gospel which he dedicates “to 
the ministers of the gospel every- 
where for the progress of the King- 
dom of Christ in all the world.” 
They are theologically sound, of 
course, abound in Scripture queta- 
tions and are aglow with evangel- 
istic light and warmth. (Revell; 
$1.50.) 
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Sour Ghebtee Bley and CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS— 
Program Problems New, attractive CHRISTMAS and EVERY 


sen 
Solved many with Bi i — variety of 
\ ic a g 
H 20 popular, Teelptat, andbooks, tian people are loo for, Cards that are dif. 
dram d ptions in our ferent — not found in stores — Boxed and 
Comolete, e. Send postcard for Unboxed. CATALOG and Samples on request. 
free copy today. PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 

















The Dramatic Publishing: Co. 
Dept. D, 59 E. Van B &, Chi 260 Laurel St. Dept. N. Buffalo, N. Y. 


«LIVING wane vou LIVE 


A constant income while you live is 
one desirable result of A Safe Invest- 
ment, 


The annuities of this Society not only 
insure a living while you live but go 
on helping others to extend the Gos- 
pel of Christ during future years. 


* 


For particulars address: 


SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


23 East 26th Street + New York City 
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Have You Ever Tried This? 


ASTORS who appreciate this magazine and who would like 

to have it circulate more widely among their members are 
invited to try the following plan, which is adapted somewhat 
from a plan successfully used by The Presbyterian Tribune. 

1, At some special church night or social occasion have a group 
of young people distribute small, plain envelopes, one to each 
family present. Lead pencils should also be made available. 

2. During the course of the evening hold up a recent issue of 
Missrons and spend about five minutes in outlining its contents, 
calling attention to its features and its pictures. Conclude with 
emphasis on the value of such a periodical. 

8. Ask all who will subscribe to hold up their hands. Then ask 
them to write their names and addresses on the envelopes and 
enclose $1.00. Those who have not the money with them should 
nevertheless be asked to write their names and addresses. Such 
envelopes can be handed to the magazine’s Club Manager for 
collection. -- 

4, All envelopes with enclosures should be sent to Missions, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

5. The plan has worked among Presbyterian churches. It 
should work also in Baptist churches. Why not try it and thus 
keep the subscription trend steadily upward. See announcement 
on second cover page. 


MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue New York City 























ALSO CASH 
PAID for 
OLD LETTERS 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 


We Pay $500000 Les 


Old Books (as late as 1927) now gathering dust in your attic, 
trunks or basement, may be worth a fortune to you! A i, 
SINGLE BOOK IN YOUR HOME MAY BRING $25— 
$50—$100—$500 OR MORE IN CASH. We will pay 
hundreds and thousands of dollars for certain old school 
books, travel books, story books, bibles, poetry, maga- 
zines, letters and old newspapers. ONE BOOK MAY 
BRING YOU AS MUCH AS $5,000.00 CASH! We 
want to buy thousands of old books for collectors 
and libraries. Old books that look like they are 
worth only a few cents may be worth $50—$100— 
$500 each, or even thousands of dollars! 


Your Books May Be Wort 
ry” Fortune. Investigate Now! 


10 Cent 
PROOF: Send ents 


(stamps 
‘ coin) for big 
le all aver the country, 
: -K-NORRIS, Zanesville, 




















list describing 
» | many old books 
that bring high 
cash prices, 
Also tells about 
FREE appraisal 
service and shipping instructions. Act at once. 
Send 10c for price list of old books we want to buy! 


§ sent you. § am glad 
to testify to your prompt- 
mess and fair dealing.” 


AMERICAN BOOK MART, 140S. DearbornSt., Dept. kP-25 Chicago, Ill. 









@ November, 1935 


Speakers from Four Races 
at Elmira 


The First Baptist Church of El- 
mira, N. Y., scheduled a Church 
School of Missions in October. 
Other Elmira churches joined in. 
Speakers were announced from 
four races. Oct. 2. President J. H. 
Miller, Keuka College; Oct. 9. Dr. 
A. Clayton Powell (black), pastor 
of Abyssinian Baptist Church— 
12,000 members; Oct. 16. Dr. T. Z. 
Koo (yellow), Christian statesman, 
“China’s foremost lecturer and 
writer.”; Oct. 23. Mr. Charles A. 
Wells (white), Baptist cartoonist, 
International newspaper corre- 
spondent; Oct. 30. Princess Ataloa 
(red), Chickasaw contralto, leader 
in Christianizing of the Indian; 
Nov. 6. “Ba Thane,” missionary 
drama on Burmese (brown) work. 
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In Illinois, according to a report 
dated the first week in September, 
180 churches have exceeded last 
year’s missionary contributions. 
In the period covered by the re- 
port these churches gave $25,- 
510.92 as compared with $21,- 
652.57, an increase of $3,858.35. 





















THE LAST WORD 





HE MADE GOOD USE OF 
THE SEPTEMBER COVER 





ID you read the letter from 

Rev. A. W. Lee on page 515? 
It’s a fine idea. Missions has 
about 50 September covers on 
hand, unfolded, and _ therefore 
ideally suitable for framing. 

If you want a cover, send five 
cents in stamps to defray postage 
and a cover will be sent in a tube. 

It’s a case of first come, first 
served. Only 50 copies. Write at 
once if you want one. 
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Now is the time for all good Baptists to make certain that they will 
have MILESTONES for daily reading in January. This tenth edition 
of our popular January book is sold at five cents per copy. 


Pastors should give early notice to the State Office of the number 
of copies required for their churches. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
































RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H 
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